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were substantially ended that the in- 
fluence of the frontier upon the de- 
velopment of our institutions was given 
much consideration. In fact, it was with 
the famous quotation from the Census of 
1890, to the effect that there was no 
longer a continuous frontier line, that 
Frederick Jackson Turner began the first 
of those great and stimulating essays that 
have been the inspiration of so great a 
part of American historical writing in 
the last generation. 
ilaving in this one particular case be- 
come aware of a dominant social force 
only after it had already begun to re- 
cede, we find it pertinent now to inquire 
how far the dominant social forces of 
this later age must run before we will 
be sufficiently conscious of them to shape 
a new theory that will be as fruitful and 
productive as was the Turner hypothesis 
for the earlier period. 


if was not until our frontier days 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRONTIER 


Two facts seem clear. The first is that 
in spite of the criticisms of the Turner 
hypothesis that have forced us to qualify 
some of its applications, it has been the 
most fruitful theory of interpretation 
that any American historian-has yet pro- 
duced, and in a broad way the major 
thesis has not yet been successfully chal- 
lenged. Second, the most convincing ex- 
ceptions and qualification to the appli- 
cation of the Turner theory have come 
from individuals (especially Lewis Hack- 
er) who are most deeply impressed with 
the significance of social forces deriving 
from the conditions of modern industrial- 
ism. They have in many cases demon- 
strated a very particular interest in our 
contemporary problems and_ conflicts. 
This suggests the possibility that, just as 
in the previous century the frontier was 
the dominant social force, in this the 
twentieth century the dominant social 
force is the cultural complex of indus- 
trialism and the industrial city. 

Those who approach historical prob- 
lems primarily from an acute conscious- 
ness of today’s problems are perhaps 
predisposed to emphasize those aspects 
in-our history which have contributed 
most crucially to the difficulties that now 
confront us. On the other hand, those 
belonging psychologically to an earlier 
age were similarly disposed to look at 
the historical problems of our social 
evolution in terms of the conflicts and 
difficulties that arose out of that earlier 
situation. 

If we assume that the problems of 
this age and of the next generation or 
two or three are those which owe their 
origin principally to the overwhelming 
fact of modern industrialism and urban- 
ism, we are bound to consider the recent 
past, the present, and the future in dif- 
ferent terms from those we would use 
if we assumed that the forces which were 
dominant a century ago are still the 
most crucial and important factors. 


The Role of 


AGRICULTURE Ff, 


in Modern 


DEMOCRACY 


By M. L. Wilson 


Director of Extension Work 


United States Department of Agriculture 


It was the complex of physical and 
social conditions summarized in the words 
“the frontier” that gave an agrarian 
character to American democracy and 
that gave a democratic character to 
American agrarianism. It was the pres- 
ence of the frontier and the forces that 
developed out of the frontier that con- 
firmed and expanded the 
character 


democratic 
of our institutions as_ they 
began to take more definite and lasting 
shape. 

It was the restless, equalitarian, agra- 
rian element in our social structure that 
in the early days forced many of our 
political institutions into democratic pat- 
terns. It was this element that most 
strongly resented the trappings of aris- 
tocracy and the inequities of privilege. 

And it was along the expanding agri- 
cultural frontier, where the new world 
was most entirely new, and where the 
forces of nature herself tended to efface 


the arbitrary social distinctions of the 
old world, that real democracy found 
a deep, rich soil in the spirit of every- 
day life of common farm people, and 
there took its deepest root. 


AGRARIAN ELEMENTS 


The age-old tradition of the essential- 
ly democratic character of farm life, and 
of the association of the virtues of sim- 
plicity and frugality and industry and 
independence with rural life, was for a 
long time realized in the conditions of 
small free-holding agriculture that were 
favored by the fact of the frontier and 
public land policies. These constituted, 
perhaps, the strongest bulwark of the 
unfolding American democracy as it de- 
veloped among this proudly simple and 
predominantly rural people. And in that 
age before the more recent sensational 
advances of industrialism, when a very 
large proportion of our total population 
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metropolitan economy. 


to industrial urbanism. 
decreasing minority. 








Extension Director Wilson Says: 


American democracy acquired its agrarian character from the dominant 
social force of frontier life in the Nineteenth Century. 
deepest root along the expanding agricultural frontier. 

The dominani social force of the Twentieth Century may eventually 
prove to be the cultural complex of industrialism and the industrial city. 

Rural life is changing, much as we regret the passing of its earlier 
simplicities, to a life linked closely with modern industrialism and the 
This does not mean that we must give up the 
essence of our earlier ideals concerning farm life. 

The moral values and ideals of the earlier rural life can be retained, 
but it is necessary to accept the fact of change and adapt ourselves to the 
environmental, social and economic variations that accompany the trend 
Politically, the farming population is a constantly 
It is essential for farmers to co-operate increasingly 
with urban, industrial and labor groups. 

A developing science of man in which the spirit of scientific inquiry 
dominates is the principal hope for a practical and humane solution and 
a truly rational understanding of our problems. 


Democracy took 
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M. L. Wilson 


consisted of farm people, the agrarian 
democratic theories of Jefferson and 
Madison were indeed approximately real- 
ized. 

In this latter day, however, only a 
fifth of our gainfully employed are called 
farmers, and only a quarter of our peo- 
ple are farm people. And above all, even 
agriculture itself is taking on more and 
more those characteristics of specializa- 
tion, commercialization and industriali- 
zation that have come out of the modern 
urban and industrial civilization. We 
may very naturally expect, therefore, 
that our rural culture, as well as our 
national culture, will take on markedly 
different aspects from those we knew in 
the past. 

URBAN INDUSTRIALISM 


There can be no doubt that agricul- 
ture and rural life are changing, and 
changing vastly, as a result of their tie- 
up with modern industrialism and the 
metropolitan economy, and urban life. 
Not only have tractors and combines and 
improved germ plasms been introduced 
to the farm to make its economic proc- 
esses more efficient, but telephones and 
radios and automobiles and movies have 
penetrated into rural areas. They are 
breaking down, and will continue to 
break down, the differences that used to 
exist between rural and urban life. 
However much, therefore, we may be 
devoted to an ideal of farm life that 
is essentially different from city life, an 
ideal that once was in truth realized, 
we must now perhaps be prepared to say 
that this is, in an important measure, 
a thing of the past. And we cannot well 
expect the old distinctions to continue 
in the future to characterize more than 
a small and isolated fragment of our 
rural population. 

If this is a fact, our thinking must 
be correspondingly altered. I have long 
been personally devoted to an ideal of 
a farm life that was not greatly special- 
ized, not highly commercialized, and that 
was to a very great extent complete 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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The size of your salesman’s hat 
IS YOUR BUSINESS 


Chances are you’ve never thought of 
the size of your salesman’s hat as any 
of your business. But, if you were hir- 
ing a man, you’d never choose one 
with a hat too small...nor one with 
a hat too large. You'd take the man 
with the right size hat...the one who 
would make the best impression on 
your customers. 


Now what about your flour bags? 
They’re salesmen. And, in this day of 
many brands and busy grocers, bags 
do much of your point-of-sale selling. 


To do a good job, your bags—like 
your salesmen—must make the right 
impression. They must be effectively 
designed, with brands of proper size 
and proportion to fit the package. 
Overlook this factor and shoppers may 
pass up your product for one with 
greater sales appeal. 


VARADE YOUR PRODUCT 





ES 


Put your product on parade be- 
fore buying eyes, in bags that 
command attention and win 
approval. Call in your Bemis 
Man. Let him show you how 
sales. appeal for your package 
can be combined with protection 
for your product, 











BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: East Pepperell 
Boston Houston 
Brooklyn Indianapolis 
Buffalo Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Denver Louisville 
Detroit Memphis 





Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York City 
Norfolk 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 

Peoria 
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M. N. F. Protests Dietary Food Rules 





FILES EXCEPTIONS TO PROPOSED 
REGULATIONS WITH U. S. 


—<»_>—~ 
Because Proposals Apparently Apply to Enriched Flour, Finds 
Conflict With Intent of Food and Drug Act, Vague Defi- 
nitions and Uninformative Label Requirements 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Insofar as en- 
riched flour comes under the proposed 
regulations for the labeling of foods with 
special dietary uses, as announced on 
July 8, the Millers National Federation 
filed its exception to the proposals with 
the Food and Drug Administration of 
the Federal Security Agency on July 28, 
addressing its protest to the adminis- 
trator. 

The federation bases its protest on the 
grounds that the proposed regulations 
(1) conflict with the legislative intent of 
the Food and Drug Act, (2) carry a 
definition of special dietary uses that is 
void because the definition is already 
contravened by certain sections of the 
Food and Drug Act, (3) so vaguely de- 
fine terms that they are unfit for judicial 
interpretation and enforcement, and (4) 
require label statements that would not 
be informative to the purchaser because 
the baking or cooking process alters the 
vitamin and mineral properties of en- 
riched flour, which is not eaten in a raw 
state. 

The exceptions of the Millers National 
Federation to the proposed regulations 
and the proposed general regulations 
follow in full text: 


Exception No, 1 


THE PROPOSED GENERAL REGULA- 
TION IS IN CONFLICT WITH THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE INTENT OF THE ACT AS SHOWN 
BY ITS LEGISLATIVE HISTORY. 

The present Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act is the culmination of a series of 
legislative proposals. Several bills were in- 
troduced before Congress, among which 
were: S. 1944, 73rd Congress; S. 2000, 73rd 
Congress; S. 2800, 73rd Congress; S. 5, 74th 
Congress; and S. 5, 75th Congress. 

The legislative history of all these intro- 
duced bills shows a consistency of intent 
to treat language identical with or similar 
to the language appearing in Section 403(j) 
of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act as applying to articles of food offered 
for special dietary uses such as infant foods, 
invalid foods, slenderizing foods and other 
dietary products intended for special re- 
quirements. 

The present wording of Section 403(j) 
is more general in its terms than the lan- 
guage used in the corresponding sections of 
the Senate bills above cited, but the legis- 
lative intent of the present Section 403(j) 
was expressed in the Report from the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce under date of April 14, 1938, Report 
No. 2139, wherein it is stated: ‘The principal 
respects in which the measure (Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act) differs from 
the present law (1906 Act) are: . . . In- 
formative labeling of foods as to quality 
and composition is required for the informa- 
tion and guidance of consumers. Emphasis 
is placed on the informative labeling of 
special dietary foods, such as that for in- 
fants and invalids.” 

The Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
does not itself define the phrase “special 
dietary uses’? and the only criterion for in- 
terpretation of this term is to look to the 
record of the Congressional Proceedings, 
which clearly indicates, as we have stated, 
that the term was intended to apply only 
to foods of the same classes as those which 
specifically appear in the legislative history 
and as hereinbefore more particularly set 
forth, The Administrator by fiat cannot 
extend the definition of the term ‘“‘special 
dietary uses’ to include foods which Con- 
gress never intended to be placed in this 
category. 

If Congress had intended to give the Ad- 
ministrator power to define the term “‘spe- 
cial dietary uses,’’ it would have set forth 
such power by specific language in the Act 
and would have provided him with the 
hecessary standard for his guidance, 


Exception No. 2 


THE PROPOSED GENERAL REGULA- 


TION, SECTION 2.10a, WHEREIN IS DE 
FINED THE 


OF SECTION %01(e) OF THE FEDERAL 
FOOD, DRUG AND COSMETIC ACT, EVEN 


ASSUMING FOR THE ARGUMENT THAT 
THE ADMINISTRATOR HAD THE POWER 
TO DEFINE THE TERM. 


Section 403(j) of the Act provides that 
a food shall be deemed to be misbranded 
“if it purports to be or is represented for spe- 
cial dietary uses, unless its label bears such 
information concerning its vitamin, mineral 
and other dietary properties as the Secre- 
tary determines to be, and by regulations 
prescribes as, necessary in order fully to 
inform purchasers as to its value for such 
uses.”’ 

Section 701(e) provides that the Admin- 
istrator shall hold a public hearing upon a 
proposal to issue, amend or repeal any regu- 
lation contemplated by Section 403(j). It 
further provides that the Secretary shall 
give appropriate notice of the hearing and 
the notice shall set forth the proposal in 
general terms and specify the time and 
place for a public hearing to be held there- 
on. It further provides that as soon as prac- 
ticable after completion of the hearing, the 
Administrator shall by order, make public 
his action in issuing, amending or repealing 
the regulation. It further provides that the 
Administrator shall base his order only on 
substantial evidence of record at the hear- 
ing and shall set forth as a part of the 
order detailed findings of fact on which the 
order is based. 

In the proposed General Regulation, Sec- 
tion 2.10a, among other things the Admin- 
istrator has attempted to define the term 
“special dietary uses’ as applied to food 
for man to include “uses for supplementing 
or fortifying the ordinary or usual diet 
with any vitamin, mineral or other dietary 
property” and has added that “any such 
particular use of a food is a special dietary 
use regardless of whether such food also 
purports to be or is represented for general 
use.”’ 

Following a hearing before the Federal 
Security Agency, Docket FDC-21, held in 
Washington, D. C., in November, 1940, after 
the hearing in the instant proceeding, 
Docket FDC-24, had been closed, the 
Administrator promulgated a definition and 
standard of identity for a food to be known 
as Enriched Flour, to become effective Jan. 
1, 1942. With respect to label statements 
contemplated by the Proposed Regulations 
Pertaining to Enriched Flour, therefore, the 
Millers’ National Federation maintains that 
it has not had an opportunity to be heard 
because the hearing in Docket FDC-24 on 
labeling foods for special dietary uses had 
been closed before the hearing on Enriched 
Flour had begun and consequently before 
the identity of Enriched Flour had been 
established by the Administrator, 

Under the definition and standard of iden- 
tity for Enriched Flour, certain vitamins 
and minerals are designated either as re- 
quired or optional ingredients within speci- 
fied minimum and maximum limitations. 

The food Enriched Flour, under the Ad- 
ministrator’s Proposed General Regulation, 
Section 2.10a, would be susceptible of being 
defined as a food for “special dietary uses” 
and under such interpretation would auto- 
matically fall within the pertinent provi- 
sions of the Proposed Regulations as set 
forth in sections 125.01 et seq. as to label 
statements. 

Even assuming that the Administrator had 
the power, it is our contention that the 
definition of the term “special dietary uses” 
in the Proposed General Regulation, Section 
2.10a, is arbitrary and capricious and not 
based upon substantial evidence of record 
adduced at a public hearing held pursuant 
to the statutory requirements of Section 


<> 





701(e) of the Act and that the Adminis- 
trator has failed to set forth as part of 


his order, detailed findings of fact upon 
which the order is based. 
The practical effect of this action 


on the part of the Administrator is to 
take Enriched Flour out of the category 
of a food for general use and place it in 
the category of a food for “special dietary 
uses,” such as infant foods, invalid foods, 
slenderizing foods and other dietary prod- 
ucts intended for special requirements. 

In the exception brief, filed by the Millers’ 
National Federation in Docket FDC-21, un- 


(Continued on page 37.) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 
IN BREEZY POINT OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





Minn.—A_ group of 
spring wheat milling executives met at 
Breezy Point, Minn., last week end, for 
two days of light amusement. Business 
talk was tabooed and, because of the in- 
tense heat, a majority of those present 
limited their activities to something con- 
siderably less strenuous than golf. E. J. 
Quinn, general sales manager for the 
Commander Milling Co., carried off the 
golf honors with a low score of 76. 

In the gossip corner it developed that 
Guy A. Thomas, attempting to negotiate 
the 155 miles from Minneapolis to Breezy 
Point in two hours, had been stopped by 
a policeman for driving 75 miles an hour 
in a 30-mile zone. R. W. Goodell and 
E. J. Quinn arrived several hours later 
than expected because they had failed to 
read a signboard correctly and traveled 
a hundred miles or so out of the way, 
over some very unsatisfactory detours. 

A distant visitor was E. F. Gronert, 
secretary of the Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S. D., who earned loud ap- 
plause when he invited the group to hold 
its next summer outing in the Black 
Hills. 

Among those taking part in the outing 
were: Guy A. Thomas, R. W. Goodell, 
Clarence M. Hardenbergh, Edward J. 
Quinn, M. C. Belan, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Joshua M. 
Chilton, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis; H. A. Bullis, G. R. Krueg- 
er, G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Grover C. Minter, General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago; Max A. Lehman, 
Pillsbury .Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles Ritz, C. T. Vandenover, John 
Tatem, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; William R. Heegaard, David 
Moore, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; F. M. Atkinson, Donald Rog- 
ers, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
George W. Haynes, A. F. Anglemyer, 





Bakery Earnings Generally 
Lower in First Half of 1941 


New York, N. Y.—Continental Baking 
Co. and subsidiaries report a net income 
of $1,253,934, or $3.13 a preferred share 
for six months ended June 28. This com- 
pares with $1,324,900, or $3.30 a share 
for the like 1940 period. 

¥ ¥ 

Ward Baking Co., for 27 weeks ended 
July 5, reports a preliminary net loss of 
$196,448, compared with a net loss of 
$249,896 for the same period last year. 

¥ ¥ 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., shows a net 
loss of $13,609 for the year ended July 
12, as compared with a 1940 net income 


of $93,919 before taxes. For the 28 
weeks ended July 12, the report shows 
a net loss of $36,786, while the like 1940 
period showed a net income of $110,624 
before taxes. 
¥ ¥ 

According to a report of George L. 
Morrison, president, the General Baking 
Co. estimates a net profit of $389,122 
for the 26 weeks ended June 28, equal 
to 3c per share on 1,578,697 shares of 
common stock, after deduction for pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. This com- 
pares with $982,861, or 40c on 1,588,697 
common shares, for the like 1940 period. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
E. F. Gronert, Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S. D. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT “FREEZE” BILL 
GETS TENTATIVE OKAY 


—<>—. 
Senate Approves Legislation That Would 
Hold Government Loan Stocks, Includ- 
ing Cotton, for Duration 








Wasuineton, D. C.—In a move in- 
tended to boost farm prices, the Senate 
on July 29 tentatively approved legisla- 
tion which would “freeze” stocks of 
wheat and cotton, now held under gov- 
ernment loan, for the duration of the 
European war. 

Discussion disclosed surplus cotton and 
wheat stocks may be sold or given to 
England under the lend-lease legislation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ORRIN DOWSE APPOINTED 
TO SHELLABARGER POST 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Orrin S. Dowse, man- 
ager of the grain department of Fenner 
& Beane, has been appointed manager of 
the Shellabarger Terminal Elevator, sub- 
sidiary of the Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Salina, Kansas. He will assume 
his new duties Aug. 15. 

A director and active committeeman of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Mr. Dowse 
formerly headed the Santa Fe Elevator 
Corp., was vice president of the Stratton 
Grain Co., the John Kellogg Co., and 
the Armour Grain Co. 

At the present time, Mr. Dowse is 
chairman of the warehouse committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and serves, 
as he has in the past, on some of the 
other important groups therein. He re- 
cently was both second and later first 
vice president of that institution, and is 
one of the most popular of the younger 
men on the exchange. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COURT APPOINTS TRUSTEE 
FOR MORRIS MILLS, INC. 


Cuicaco, I1nt.— Morris Mills, Ince., 
Morris, Ill., has filed a petition for re- 
organization under chapter 10 of the 
Chandler Act, which provides for opera- 
tion of the company under trusteeship. 

The petition has been accepted in fed- 
eral court in Chicago and Fred E. Hum- 
mel was appointed trustee on July 26. 

The company will continue business 
with the present personnel working un- 
der the trustee. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





I. J. RECK WITH LUEHRMANN 

I. J. Reck, for more than 20 years 
representative for flour mills in the St. 
Louis area, has joined the Luehrmann 
Flour Co., St. Louis, and will continue to 
travel his old territory. Mr. Reck will 
cover both the family and bakery trade 
in his new position. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW LAKE GRAIN CARRIER 

Du.tutnH, Minn.—The whaleback-type 
freighter South Park, owned by the 
Nicholson Universal Steamship Co., en- 
gaged in the automobile carrying trade, 
arrived here recently and went into ship- 
yard for conversion into a grain carrier. 
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SPOTTED WEATHER AS 
S.W. HARVEST CLOSES 


oun 
Kansas and Oklahoma Come Through With 
200,000,000 Bus—Attention Turns 
to Sorghum, Barley 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A scattered pat- 
tern of weather covered the Southwest 
during the week, with hot sunshine sap- 
ping the moisture from Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, and Nebraska coming 
through with another heavy but spotted 
rain just as harvest was being wound up. 

With wheat pretty well out of the 
way and the two big states, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, coming through with more 
than 200,000,000 bus, together, attention 
is being turned to the good sorghum start 
and the surprisingly large harvest of 
barley in the Southwest, a crop that is 
growing in popularity. 

Pastures are drying up, but field crops 
have not as yet been seriously affected 
by the 100° temperatures. 

¥ ¥ 
Ohio Reports Exceptional 

To.evo, Ouro.—From Bryan, Williams 
County, comes a report that the yield 
per acre will be one of the largest ever 
recorded in the county, with an estimat- 
ed average of 32 bus per acre, many in 
the 40s, a few in the 50s and some over 
60 bus to the acre—mostly grading No. 
1 and weighing 60 to 62 Ibs to the bushel. 

From Tiffin, County, 
heavy yields are reported—55.3 bus per 


Seneca some 
acre, a field of 12.4 acres producing 686 
bus. <A field of 6.9 acres yielded 382 
bus, an average of 55 bus to the acre, 

harvested and threshed by combine. 

v ¥ 

Work Almost Done in Texas 
Forr Worrn, ‘Texas.—After a couple 
of weeks of clear, hot weather, permit- 
ting harvest to proceed freely, rains 
covered most of the panhandle on July 
21, checking operations for a day or two 
and doing further damage in the south 
There 
has been some rain since in the extreme 
Another week or 10 days 


plains, already very hard _ hit. 


north end. 
of clear weather will wind up the Texas 
harvest. 
v ¥ 
Big Pacific Northwest Yields 

PortLanp, Oregon. — Unprecedented 
yields of wheat in some of the light land 
sections of the Pacific Northwest are 
being reported, indicating the highest per 
acre yields in history. Central Oregon 
production is running double to four 
times above average production. The 
Big Bend district in Washington will 
run heavier than normal, but proteins 
will be lower. The storage problem is 
getting acute, with shipments to ter- 
minals restricted. 

¥ ¥ 
Heavy Indiana Harvest 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — ‘Temperatures 


were somewhat below normal during 
most of the week and several nights were 
rather cool. There was good sunshine 
during most of the time, however, and 
practically all growing crops made fair 
to excellent advance. The wheat harvest 
is nearing the close and reports indicate 
very good grain and yields: considerably 
above average. Exceptionally high yields 
are being reported from practically all 
parts of the state. 
¥ ¥ 
Oklahoma Output “Disappointing” 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—The hottest 


veek of the season, with a dearth of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


rain, has rapidly depleted soil moisture, 
although the subsoil moisture is general- 
ly ample. Wheat harvesting is completed 
except in the northwestern counties, with 
varying yields. Average yields of 40 
bus per acre have been reported in iso- 
lated cases, although that is far beyond 
the yields in the panhandle counties, which 
Generally, the state pro- 
duction of wheat has been disappointing, 


are just fair. 


according to Austin Morton, sales man- 
ager for the Dobry Mills, Yukon, Okla. 
Mr. Morton predicts that the total yield 
will be from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus. 
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SPRING WHEAT HARVEST 
GENERAL IN NORTHWEST 


<o— 





High Temperatures of Last 10 Days Hasten 
Maturity—Late Sown Crop 
Suffering Most 

MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—Wheat harvest- 
ing is now general throughout the North- 
west, and high temperatures of the last 
10 days have hastened maturity. The 
crop in South Dakota was made before 
the heat wave set in, and that state is 
harvesting the best crop it has had in 
many years. 

No doubt there will be a considerable 
shrinkage from earlier estimates in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota, but on the 
whole both states should have a good 
average crop. Late sown wheat, which 
made up a big percentage of the seeded 
area, has suffered most. 

The report of the Occident Elevator 
division of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
outlines the situation in North Dakota 
and Montana: 

“We had a hot week throughout the 
territory, rushing the wheat crop to ma- 
turity. In the territory west of the 
Missouri River and including most of 
Montana, outside of the northern tier 
of counties in Montana, the wheat was 
seeded fairly early and is maturing with- 
out much shrinkage. It looks like a 
large crop, in the aggregate, in that dis- 
trict, although the yields are reported 
as from 6 to 30 bus to the acre, the low- 
er yield being on late wheat. The per- 
centage of late wheat, however, is much 
less than in central and northeastern 
North Dakota. In that particular terri- 
tory wheat and durum were planted as 
late as May 20; rust has attacked the 
durum; heat is going to materially re- 
duce the yield of late planted wheat, 
which was about 60% of the entire crop. 

“In the Missouri slope country it looks 
like a heavy yield, with most of the 
crop heavy in test weight, and proteins 
running from 10.5 to 15%. In Montana 
most of the wheat should be fairly high 
protein. We have not had enough sam- 
ples from Billings to tell how the winter 
wheat is going to turn out as to protein, 
but it should be good milling wheat. 

“Harvest is in full swing throughout 
the territory, with some delay on ac- 
count of scattered showers. Farmers, 
now fully aware of the space shortage, 
are frantically trying to provide farm 
storage. Some wheat will be sold rather 
than thrown on the ground, although our 
reports indicate that there will not be 
any amount of free selling unless the 
quotations advance closer to the loan 
price.” 
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MOVEMENT AT OGDEN BEGINS 
Oapven, Uran.—Cars of new wheat 
passed through the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change on July 26 for inspection, reports 





Lloyd C. Stone, chief inspector, but the 
real flow of grain is not expected to 
begin until another week or 10 days. 
Recent storms must clear away and the 
rains have probably delayed the ship- 
ments several days, he added. 

“A bumper crop is expected from 
northern Utah areas, but even now truck 
shipments from Malad, Idaho, are pass- 
ing through,” he added. “The grain ex- 
change does not check truck shipments. 
The amount of wheat going into govern- 
ment loans will probably govern the 
movement through Ogden.” 
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FARMERS WARNED ABOUT WETNESS 

With country and terminal elevator 
space at a premium this year, North 
Dakota agricultural extensionists are 
warning farmers not to begin combining 
operations until the moisture content: of 
the wheat is sufficiently low to insure 
successful storage. All the elevator space 
will be needed to store wheat. Damp 
wheat delivered at the elevator will tie 
up an excessive amount of much needed 
storage room. 
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MAJOR PART TEXAS WHEAT 
IS GOING INTO STORAGE 


Fort Wortn, Texas.—Receipts at Fort 
Worth are still averaging about 130 cars 
daily, with nearly everything going into 
store, only a few scattering cars for 
sale. There is a keen demand for all the 
wheat offering, and premiums have ad- 
vanced as much as 114,c within a week on 
the lower proteins, and even more on 
grain of lower test weight. 

Wheat grading No. 3 on test weight 
brings 8@81%,c over Chicago September, 
basis No. 1, Galveston domestic rate, 
with discounts of le lb down below 60 
Ibs. No, 4 and No. 5 wheat on test is 
worth 81,@9c over. Wheat is quoted to 
arrive from Oklahoma at 71,¢ over, basis 
No. 1, but to be 58- or 59-lb test, around 
121%4% protein. <A scale of premiums 
for protein is now pretty well established 
at about 4c up for each additional per 
cent of protein above 1214. 

Very little wheat is offering from 
Texas origins, since far the greater part 
is going in the loan. A larger percent- 
age is destined for the loan than is the 
case in Oklahoma. 
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PILLSBURY BUYS SMALL PLANT 
The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, have pur- 
chased the property of the Austin 
(Minn.) Coal & Grain Co. and will con- 
vert it into a modern feed mill and dis- 
tributing warehouse for Pillsbury prod- 
ucts. 
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WASHINGTON ELEVATOR BURNS 

A 130,000-bu grain elevator, built only 
last year, was destroyed by fire at 
Eltopia, Wash., on July 24. Loss in- 
cluded 100,000 bus of wheat. 


ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA.—Weather 
was good for wheat during the week, 
except on the fringes of the wheat lands, 
and in Pampa and western Buenos Aires, 
where frosts and lack of moisture caused 
deterioration during June. Acreage is 
slightly less than last year’s. 
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HEAVY WHEAT CROP IN 
SOUTHWESTERN N. D. 


<< 
A. W. Erickson Predicts Many 35-Bu Yields 
if Favorable Harvest Weather 
Continues in Area 

The southwestern corner of North Da- 
kota has matured one of its heaviest 
wheat crops and if favorable harvest 
weather continues many 35-bu_ yields 
will be reported, according to A. W. 
Erickson in his Field Notes Crop Re- 
porting Service. 

“Crops in that area are ripening with 
a fine golden color,” the report says. 
“the stands are very heavy, straw is of 
medium height and heads are exception- 
ally well filled.” 

Fills are exceptionally heavy and test 
weights range from 58 to 62 lbs. Yields 
recorded run well over 30 bus. 

About 10 miles west of Medina, N. D.., 
the fields take on a brownish cast, and 
the fill is light. Many grains are shriv- 
eled and the tests are down to about 54 
to 60 lbs with yields from 8 to 10 bus. 

Although this area is not a durum ter- 
ritory, a few fields are reported, mostly 
very green and in poor condition. The 
recent extreme heat greatly undermined 
prospects for a good test weight. 

Some damage to fields of late seeding 
reported in the 
McLaughlin and McIntosh, S. D., area. 
Yields there are very light. 


by grasshoppers is 
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PLOWING OFF SCHEDULE 
IN SOUTHERN KANSAS 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Plowing for wheat 
planting is behind schedule through 
southern Kansas. A. H. Stephenson, 
county farm agent at Wichita, reports 
that less than 35% of the ground is 
plowed, compared with about 65% usual- 
ly plowed at this time of the year. 

The delay is partly due to a late har- 
vest, but since harvest the weather has 
been hot and dry. Coming after the 
wet weather at harvest time, the dry 
spell has caused the ground to bake so 
that the cost of plowing is materially 
increased. Farmers say they cannot af- 
ford to plow in the face of present gaso- 
line costs for tractors, when so much 
fuel is required. 

Other farmers say it is impossible to 
plow well with the ground so baked. 
Tillage is therefore almost at a stand- 
still. 
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MINNESOTA WHEAT DAMAGE 
IS LAID TO LEAF RUST 


Sr. Pavut, Minn.—Widespread loaf 
rust of wheat this year has led many 
farmers to mistake this for stem rust, 
says E. C. Stakman, plant pathologist 
at University of Minnesota Farm, who 
points out there is actually very little 
stem rust on wheat. Thatcher wheat, 
although extremely resistant to stem rust, 
is very susceptible to the leaf rust which 
is rampant this year. 

Leaf rust can survive the winter on 
fall sown wheat and can then become 
epidemic under favorable weather condi- 
tions such as have prevailed. It may 
become quite destructive although it is 
not considered as bad as stem rust in 
Minnesota. 

There also is a great deal of head 
blight on Thatcher this year. Damage 
from this disease also is being confused 
with stem rust. 
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PROMINENT SPEAKERS WILL ADDRESS 
NATIONAL DEALERS’ GROUP 


—~<>— 


Annual Convention of Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
Set for Toledo Sept. 15-16—Group Meetings Will 
Feature Discussion of Special Problems 


Torepo, Oxu10.—Prominent among the 
men who will take part in the program 
of the annual meeting of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, to 
be held here Sept. 15-16, are Philip Ray- 
mond O’Brien, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; J. E. Wells, Jr., spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; the Hon. Hugh A. Butler, Unit- 
ed States senator from Nebraska; Grove 
Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade; 
Austin W. Carpenter, of Sherburne, N. 
Y., president of the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants; Edgar Warren, 
chief of the agricultural section, Wage 
and Hour Division, Washington, D. C; 
J. F. Leahy, Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the Federation of Cash Grain Com- 
mission Merchants Associations and vice 
chairman of the National Grain Trade 
Council. 

Group meetings devoted to pressing 
problems of the grain and feed trade 
are planned to discuss grain warehous- 
ing, wage and hour matters, feed trade 
affairs, national legislation and commis- 
sion merchants’ problems. 

The opening address of the session will 


be delivered by Elmer H. Sexauer, presi- 
dent of the National Association for the 
past two years. 

Secretaries of grain and feed trade 
associations affiliated with the National 
Association plan to hold their annual 
conference in Toledo on Sept. 14 A 
program for the secretaries’ meeting is 
being planned by Captain L. C. Webster, 
of Minneapolis, chairman of the secre- 
taries’ group. 

Members who take part in the annual 
golf tournament on Sept. 16 at the con- 
vention, will have an opportunity to com- 
pete for an unusual prize this year. 

The President’s Cup, offered annually 
for the past six years, was won last year 
for the second time by the same man, 
which gave him permanent possession. 
Now the new and “continuing” cup will 
be the Toledo Cup, offered by the Toledo 
Board of Trade, permanent possession 
going to that member who wins it two 
years in succession. Additional interest 
to the first winner will be in that it is to 
be presented by Byron Nelson, of the 
Inverness Club of Toledo, who has been 
national open champion for two years. 





Britain’s Harvest Prospects 
Are Reported Best on Record 


Lonpon, Enc.—Harvest prospects, es- 
pecially in England, are reported as very 
satisfactory. Indeed, the prospects seem 
to foretell one of the biggest harvests in 
living memory. That this should be so 
is a miracle, for April, May and the 
beginning of June were very cold with 
very little sunshine. The outlook for 
hay and grasses was regarded as hope- 
less and all growers were genuinely 
anxious at the slight progress cereals had 
made. After three cold days in June, 
the temperature rose sharply, but the 
warmth only lasted over part of two 
days and brought on thunderstorms. On 
June 7 there was more thunder and much 
rain fell on that and the next three days. 
Then came a complete change. On June 
16 the maximum shade temperature in 
London was 80° F. and bright sunshine 
was plentiful during the week, which 
closed with a maximum of 89°. This 
was capped by a rise to 93° on June 22. 

Warm nights helped the good work 
of Mother Nature, and these conditions 
continuing right through June until near- 
ly the middle of July wrought wonders in 
the appearance of the crops. There are 
many who say they cannot remember 
such a recovery in so short a_ time. 
Everyone, from the government down to 
the humblest citizen, has reason to re- 
joice at what has happened. 

Hay making began soon after the first 
hot sunny days had done their good 
work and rapid progress was made in 
getting the hay stacked in excellent con- 
dition. Winter cereals, which hitherto 
had been sadly disappointing in appear- 
ance and progress, soon shot up and 
were looking healthy when they came 
into ear, while the spring sown crops— 
mostly oats and barley—made progress 


which 
servers. 


astonished and gladdened ob- 


Never in living memory has a bumper 
harvest of all crops been more needed in 
Great Britain than this year, and it 
would seem that this need is going to 
be realized. Reports from some districts, 
however, indicate that rain is needed. 
In a special crop report issued by the 
Times, the condition of the wheat crop 
is rated at about the 10-year average, 
which, considering the large extra acre- 
age being grown on newly plowed land, 
is considered most satisfactory. All 
crops in the eastern counties need re- 
freshing rain and the wheat in Norfolk 
and Suffolk is described as not so good 
as elsewhere. Oats are above the 10- 
year average and it is stated that many 
dairy farmers will, for the first time, have 
on their farms a feeding crop valuable 
both for the grain and straw. _ Barley 
is estimated well above the average for 
the whole country. Potatoes vary a 
good deal. Peas are fairly promising 
and beans considerably better than last 
year. 

R. S. Hudson, minister of agriculture, 
addressing a meeting the other day, re- 
marked that if the present harvest pros- 
pects are fulfilled it might be possible 
to say that, offsetting the loss of large 
quantities of imported feedingstuffs, the 
farming community had produced more 
food than in pre-war days. 

The harvest in Scotland is expected 
to be rather late. This is disappointing 
in view of the greatly increased acreage 
which has been sown to cereals this year. 
Early winter snow was followed by in- 
termittent snow and floods until mid- 
April in many parts and plowing gen- 
erally was late. The poorest spring in 





living memory in Scotland followed and 
conditions have proved very unfavorable 
since, with cold winds and lack of any 
real growing warmth. 

Weather conditions in Eire during the 
spring months were also unfavorable, 
being described as dry and harsh, and 
much damage was done by insect pests. 
Rain about the middle of May saved the 
crops from more serious injury. Winter 
wheat, where sown early, was satisfac- 
tory, but later sowings were frequently 
thin and patchy. 

A member of the Cork Farmers Asso- 
ciation, speaking at a recent conference, 
said he feared that owing to lack of 
capital, fertilizers and guaranteed prices 
the acreage under wheat would be only 
slightly in excess of 400,000 acres in- 
stead of 600,000 which the government 
Sean Le- 
mass, minister of supplies, speaking in 
the Dail, said there was an acute short- 
age of many commodities, including 
wheat. Generally speaking, the country 
was working on the assumption that 


had asked them to produce. 


oversea supplies of human and animal 
feedingstuffs would be cut off completely 
in the near future. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that barley and oats pro- 
duced in 1941 would be controlled by 
the state and growers only permitted 
to sell to licensed dealers, buying and 


_ Selling prices being fixed. 
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F. G. WELLINGHOFF WITH VIO BIN 
Frank G. Wellinghoff, for many years 

sales manager of Baur Flour Mills Co., 

St. Louis, has joined the Vio Bin Corp., 

Monticello, Ill. He is in charge of sales 

for that company’s wheat germ and oil 

for flour and bread. Mr. Wellinghoff, 
who resigned from the Baur company 
last month, is a pioneer in the field of 
wheat germ in flour and bread. At 





present he is continuing to live in St. 
Louis and will travel extensively. He 
also will handle the Vio Bin Corp.’s 
wheat germ oil for animal nutrition and 
for the pharmaceutical trade. 
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WINTER WHEAT QUALITY 
SLIGHTLY UNDER YEAR AGO 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—The quality of 
the 1941 winter wheat crop is slightly 
below the better than average harvest 
last season, according to early inspection 
returns from representative markets, the 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

About 40% of the inspected receipts 
of hard red winter wheat during the first 
half of July, classed as dark hard, com- 
pared with 53% for the same period in 
1940. About 69% graded No. 2 or bet- 
ter, July 1-15, this season compared with 
77% a year ago but only 19% graded 
No. 1, while 50% fell into this grade 
during the corresponding two weeks last 
season. While rains interfered with har- 
vest in some sections of the belt, only 
1% of the early July inspections graded 
“tough.” 





Early receipts of soft red winter wheat 
are grading considerably lower this sea- 
son than last because of the high mois- 
ture content. Twenty-three per cent of 
the receipts inspected at representative 
markets during the first half of July 
graded tough. This compares with 3% 
for the same period last season. Reflect- 
ing the higher moisture content, smaller 
percentages than last season graded No. 
1 and No. 2 while larger percentages 
graded Nos. 3, 4, 5 and sample grade. 








CANADIAN WEST STILL 
SUFFERING FROM HEAT 


<o>— 
Weather Turns Muggy as Cooler Airs Come 
—Rain Falls in Areas Where It 
Is Least Needed 
Man.—Western Canada’s 
wheat and coarse grain crops, after tak- 


WINNIPEG, 


ing a severe beating from heat last 
week, received good rains only in Mani- 
toba and the eastern half of Saskatche- 
wan on July 28. Lighter rains were also 
received in southwestern. Saskatchewan 
and southern Alberta. The main dry 
belt in Alberta and western Saskatche- 
wan continued - rainless. Temperatures 
on July 28 and 29 were registered in the 
high 80s and 90s. While temperatures 
moderated somewhat late in the week, 
the weather turned muggy and_ offered 
little or no relief in many sections. 

There were thunderstorms, light rains 
to heavy downpours, but taking the West 
as a whole the precipitation fell where 
least needed. In Manitoba rainfall ranged 
from light showers to more than 2.50 
inches, while in Saskatchewan no point 
received one inch of moisture. Rainfall 
in Alberta varied considerably with only 
one or two points receiving more than 
one inch. 

The rains covered most of Manitoba, 
south and south central Saskatchewan 
and southern and northern Alberta. The 
drouth areas of north central Saskatche- 
wan and central Alberta reported prac- 
tically nothing in the way of moisture. 

No estimates have yet been placed on 
the prairie wheat yield and, while advices 
are increasingly pessimistic, several ob- 
servers hold the belief that the outturn 
will still exceed the 300,000,000-bu mark. 

The heat is hastening maturity of all 
crops and in some sections a few early 
sown fields of wheat have been cut. 
Barley cutting is active in many sections 
of Manitoba. 

Private reports from the drouth areas 
in the West suggest that as much as 
40% of the wheat crop has been severely 
damaged in the past two weeks and an 
increasing number of points state pros- 
pective yields have been pared materially. 
Crop failures are predicted in some 
northern sections of Saskatchewan with 
the feed situation now acute. 

Manitoba’s crop outlook continues par- 

ticularly bright, except in the northern 
area, and heavy yields are anticipated 
over the southern half of the province. 
In Alberta it is estimated that more than 
15,000,000 bus of the province’s potential 
wheat yield has been lopped off as a 
result of the heat. Saskatchewan’s loss 
will be correspondingly heavier due to 
the larger acreage. The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool reports the condition of the 
crop in that province as 77% of normal 
as compared with 88% a week ago. 
- Commenting on the serious decline in 
crop prospects, the Dominion govern- 
ment report said the setback was caused 
by hot, dry weather and strong winds. 
Only slight deterioration occurred in 
Manitoba, where showers and good sub- 
soil moisture supplies minimized the ef- 
fect of the high temperatures. 

Reports on sawfly infestation and dam- 
age were more severe than in the week 
previous. Dr. C. W. Farstad, Dominion 
entomologist, Lethbridge, Alta., termed 
the sawfly situation as “very grave” with 
approximately 25% of the wheat acreage 
severely infested. Over wide areas dam- 
age of 20 to 100% can be expected, he 
said. 
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U. S. FEED STORAGE 
PROGRAM LAUNCHED 


Extension to Private Dealers and to Other 
Areas Possible—G.L.F. Gets 
First Contract 

Following close upon the recent news 
that the government plans to store up 
a three-month reserve supply of dairy, 
poultry and livestock feeds upon the 
farms of co-operative members in north- 
eastern states comes news that the stage 
is being set for participation by private 
feed dealers—and a hint that the plan 
may be extended to other parts of the 
country. 

The plan is being initiated in New 
York and adjacent areas by the Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Inc, a 
co-operative. 

Private feed dealers who can qualify 
will be permitted to participate in the 
reserve feed program for northeastern 
states, Vice President Farrington, of 
the CCC, said on July 25 in Washington, 
D. C. No private applications have been 
received yet but Mr. Farrington said ar- 
rangements are being made to give pri- 
vate dealers the same break as that ex- 
tended to co-operatives. In feed circles 
it was reported that a northeastern feed 
dealers association was about ready to 
confer with the CCC on extending the 
program to private dealers in that area. 
It was also said the scheme would be 
extended to the Northwest section as 
soon as the northeastern program gets 
under way if there is a demand for it. 

It is unofficially estimated that 1,000,- 
000 tons of feeds will be required to build 
up three months’ reserve of feeds on 
northeastern farms. 

The Corn Exchange of Buffalo also 
pointed out that the plan might later be 
extended to privately-owned feed com- 
panies. 

“The Bank for Co-operatives will lend 
G.L.F. money to purchase grain from 
the Commodity Credit Corp., process it 
into feed and store surplus supplies on 
the farms of its members,” the exchange 
said. 

“This same plan may be applied to 
private distributors of feed provided the 
need for the plan in the areas served by 
such distribution can be demonstrated 
to the CCC and the Department of Agri- 
culture. <A definite desire for the plan 
on the part of the producer-customers of 
such firms also would have to be shown. 

“In such cases, of course, the Bank for 
Co-operatives could not make loans, and 
private firms probably would have to pro- 
vide their own financing to cover the sur- 
plus placed on farms of their customers. 
Any profits over a _ specified amount 
would have to be distributed on a pat- 
ronage basis to the farmers participating 
in the plan. The agreements between 
private feed distributors and CCC thus 
would specify the charges to be allowed 
for processing, handling, etc.,” the an- 
nouncement explained. 

Just how far the program will be ex- 
tended is difficult to be determined at 
this moment. Since the expressed pur- 
pose of the plan is to guard against 
shortages caused by possible tie-ups in 
transportation incident to the moving of 
defense materials, its extension to other 
areas is believed likely. “Co-operatives 
in other states have plans to partici- 
pate in the program under considera- 
tion,” the government release said. 

Price decreases from the date of stor- 
age to the time of the release will be 
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underwritten by the CCC, and it is be- 
lieved that farmers belonging to co- 
operatives will carry a three-month sup- 
ply or larger, of mixed feeds on their 
farms. The G.L.F. organization is ex- 
pected to enlist about 30,000 farmers 
as participants. 

Meetings of farmers in the territory 
served by the G.L.F. have begun in sev- 
eral hundred communities in New York 
and Pennsylvania to decide on policies. 
Nonmembers as well as members of the 
G.L.F. will attend the meetings to de- 
cide where the feed will be manufactured 
and when the program will begin. 

The G.L.F. contract calls for the manu- 
facture and distribution of 100,000 tons 
of feed under a reserve feed program 
at an approximate cost of $3,500,000. 

Some of the manufacturing of the 
dairy, poultry and livestock feed will be 
done in the G.L.F. mill at Buffalo. It is 
likely that some of the 100,000 tons will 
be manufactured by private companies. 

Under the contract, the Farm Credit 
Administration will loan the necessary 
money to the co-operative while the feed 
is being stored on individual farms in 
the northeastern area. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. will underwrite any loss 
due to depreciation of the market be- 
tween the time the feed is placed in 
store and the time the farmer decides 
either to purchase it or return it. 

The program was described as “insur- 
ance against a tie-up in the transporta- 
tion system preventing the farmers from 
getting feed from the West.” 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
TO ENLARGE K. C. STORAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—M. Lee Marshall, 
president of Continental Baking Co., an- 
nounced while here on July 28 plans for 
construction of a 500,000-bu elevator at 
the company’s flour mill in this city, a 
plant formerly known as the Rosedale 
mill. 








The greatly enlarged milling capacity 
of the plant, which manufactures the 
new “peeled wheat” type of whole wheat 
flour used in the baking of “Staff” 


bread, has made necessary this increase 
in storage capacity. The plant now has 
room for only 30,000 bus storage, but 
the 500,000-bu addition is expected to 
be completed within 60 days. 

In addition to the 2,000-bbl daily 
capacity plant in Kansas City, manufac- 
turing the Earle process flour, the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. also has a mill in 
Missoula, Mont., which is being refitted 
with machinery to make the same type 
of flour. 
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MARTIN REGAN RESIGNS 
TO ENTER RETAIL TRADE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Martin J. Regan 
has resigned his position as purchasing 
agent for Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, effective Aug. 21. 





Carl Rapp, for several years asso- 
ciated with the Interstate company, will 
become purchasing agent for the chain, 
which has many cake and bread bakeries 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Regan will enter the retail baking 
business with his brother, Joseph W. 
Regan, who for many years has been 
a representative of the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. Location of the 
new business will be announced shortly. 
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LEVAL, MILLER MALTING 
WILL ADD TO ELEVATORS 


Kansas Crry, Mo. — Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City, has been 
awarded contracts on two large elevators, 
a 1,500,000-bu addition to the Milwaukee 
elevator at Minneapolis, operated by 
Leval & Co., and a 250,000-bu addition 
to the Miller Malting Co. plant at Los 
Angeles, which was constructed by Jones- 
Hettelsater two years ago. 
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E. H. HOGAN FIELD MANAGER 
New York, N. Y.—E. H. Hogan has 
been appointed the Hecker Products 
Corp. field manager of the western divi- 
sion. He formerly was sales agent for 
Kansas City. 





Miller’s Son and 3 Others 
Get Rambling Graduation 
Gift that Ends With 75c 


The long, rambling auto-trailer trip 
started by four Kansas City youths, one 
of them a miller’s son, six weeks ago 
and mentioned at the outset in these 
columns, has ended with bold mention in 
the Kansas City Star of July 27. 

Fred Merrill, son of Elmo F. Merrill, 
general manager of Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; Frank Gage, son 
of Kansas City’s mayor, and two other 
boys just out of high school got the trip 
and $100 each as graduation presents 
from their parents. They were their own 
bosses, budgeting their own trip and 
deciding where to go. One of the few 


parental rules was not to exceed 35 miles 
an hour with their 1930 Chevrolet and 
bouncing trailer. 

Upon returning the boys pooled what 
remained of their $400 and found 75c. 
They told of a broken axle in the desert, 
and remarked that the only spare part 


they carried on the trip was an axle, 
for just such an emergency. 

They were shown around in Los An- 
geles by Leo Carrillo, a friend of the 
mayor’s, and had lunch with actors Andy 
Devine and Dick Foran. They went 
deep sea fishing, saw hundreds of moun- 
tains, cooked in the open, and were 
nicked $18 one night at a high-priced 
Hollywood restaurant. 

Perhaps the biggest wallop Fred Mer- 
rill got out of the trip, however, was 
when, after sharing a hot 550-mile drive 
the last day with his pals to get home 
on what they had left, he got back at 
10 p.m., changed clothes, told about 
eating only bread and milk the last day, 
and then was taken out by his parents 
to a whopping steak dinner. 

The Merrills recommend such a trip 
as something a young lad will not quickly 
forget. 
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BASIS FOR ’42 SOIL 
BUILDING RATES SET 


—~<p>— 
U. S. D. A. Announces Plan to Substitute 
Special Feed Grain Allotments 
to Stabilize Crops 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced soil-building allowance rates 
which will be the basis for determining 
maximum payments which farmers may 
earn by carrying out soil-building prac- 
tices under the 1942 AAA farm program. 
The rates will be substantially the same 
as in 1941. 

The new program will provide allot- 
ments on the same crops as in 1941 ex- 
cept that there will be no allotments for 
commercial vegetables, and, in lieu of 
total soil depleting allotments, there may 
be substituted special crop allotments 
covering certain feed grains in surplus 
areas—oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, 
and corn (outside the commercial corn 
area). These crops were formerly includ- 
ed in the total soil depleting allotment 
for the farm. 

The feed grain allotment is being pro- 
vided to stabilize such crops in 1942. 
Officials pointed out that the present 
supply of these feed grains, coupled with 
the 1941 crops, is ample to meet whatever 
feed demands will come as a result of ex- 
pansion in the livestock industry. By 
planting in accordance with the demand 
for feed crops, farmers will be making 
more efficient use of their soil and will 
be able to release much needed storage 
for surplus crops, and be better able to 
produce other crops especially needed for 
the defense program. 

Farmers may earn two types of pay- 
ments under the farm program: (1) a 
payment for carrying out approved soil- 
building practices, and (2) a payment 
for planting within special crop allot- 
ments, such as those for corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, tobacco, peanuts and potatoes. 
Rates for compliance with special crop 
allotments and other provisions will be 
announced later. 

As in former years, conservation pay- 
ments to be made under the 1942 pro- 
gram are contingent on the annual ap- 
propriation authorized by Congress for 
this purpose in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. The soil-building 
rates are being announced now in order 
that farmers in those states where the 
1942 program year began July 1 may 
plan now to carry out soil-building prac- 
tices under the new program. 

A soil-building allowance is established 
for each farm on the basis of such factors 
as the farm’s crop land, non-crop pasture 
land, commercial vegetables and commer- 
cial orchards. The participating farmer 
may earn his farm’s allowance by carry- 
ing out approved soil-building practices. 
Under the 1942 program, the farm’s al- 
lowance will be computed on the basis of 
the following rates: 


Seventy cents per acre of crop land 
not included in special crop allotments 
for the farm in areas where feed grain 
allotments are not established. Fifty 
cents per acre of crop land not included 
in special crop allotments for the farm 
in areas where feed grain allotments are 
established. In 1941 the 70c rate applies 
only to areas generally deficient in feed, 
while the 50c rate is available in surplus 
feed areas. 

Rates of non-crop pasture land, which 
will be the same as those used under the 
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1941 program. These rates vary by areas. 

Two dollars per acre for orchards, ex- 
cept for any orchard land included in 
crop land, for which the rate will be 
$1.30 per acre. In 1941, the rate for 
orchards is $1.80 per acre. 

One dollar per acre of commercial 
vegetables normally grown on the farm. 
The vegetable rate is $1.30 per acre in 
1941, but is applicable to a smaller acre- 
age than in 1942. 

Fifty cents per acre for restoration 
land. In 1941 the soil-building allow- 
ance on restoration land is 45c per acre, 
but the additional payment of 15c¢ per 
acre made on such land in 1941 will not 
be continued in 1942. 

Included in the 1942 program, as in 
1941, will be a special allowance of $15 
which farmers may earn by planting for- 
est trees. This payment will be in addi- 
tion to any other allowance which may 
be computed for the farm. The 1942 
program continues the $20 minimum pay- 
ment which may be earned on any farm. 
The $20 minimum payment does not in- 
clude the tree planting allowance. 

While there are only minor changes in 
the soil-building allowance rates, officials 
pointed out that final provisions of the 
1942 program when drafted will increase 
the emphasis on conservation and soil- 
building work on individual farms. Sub- 
stantially the same amount of funds 
budgeted for payments on special allot- 
ment crops in 1941 will be available in 
1942, 
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ENRICHED BREAD GIVEN 
EMPHASIS ON BROADCASTS 


New York, N, Y.—Closing with the 
“golden rule of health” that admonishes 
Americans to be sure, every day, to eat 
“enriched bread or biscuits, or whole 
grain cereals, or whole wheat bread— 
and enriched flour every time you use 
flour for cooking purposes,” the sixth 
“Listen, America” nutrition broadcast 
sponsored by the Women’s National 
Emergency Committee with the collab- 
oration of the National Broadcasting 
Co., presented Henry A. Wallace, vice 
president of the United States, as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, on July 25. 





Gloria Swanson, film star of “silent” 
days now returning to the screen, in a 
dramatic skit portrayed the role of a 
mature business woman who had become 
mentally unstable through lack of vita- 
mins in her food. Dr. Louise Stanley, 
head of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Home Economics, pointed 
out during a questioning period, that 
among other deficiencies, the woman in 
the dramatized case history suffered 
from a lack of the “B” vitamins because 
she ate white bread which was not en- 
riched and always overcooked her meat. 
Dr. Stanley, as nutrition expert for the 
program, was questioned by Ed Wynn, 
stage comedian, acting as the “voice of 
the people.” 

Vice President Wallace, saying that 
“the fire of health is burning low in 
many of our people” with no class free 
from malnutrition, said that those who 
cannot buy the proper health-giving 
foods must be helped to buy them. 

Speaking of the achievement of world 
peace, the Vice President stated that it 
would not be possible until an abundance 
of the right kind of food for the com- 
mon man was procurable. He stated 
that “such a peace must be based on the 
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Results of Research Endorse Enrichment 


* 


* * * * 


* 


Relative Nutritive Values of White Flour, Fortified Flour, Whole Grain Flour Shown 


STRONG endorsement of the en- 

richment of flour and bread with 

thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid 
and iron as a means to improve the 
American diet has been advanced by 
members of the staff of the Mayo Clinic 
following an exhaustive study to deter- 
mine the relative nutritive values of 
white flour fortified with 
thiamin and riboflavin and a whole grain 


white flour, 


flour. 

Directors of the study were Margaret 
Pewters, B.S., Nutrition Division, Roch- 
ester State Hospital; Dr. H. L. Mason, 
Ph.D., Division of Biochemistry, Mayo 
Foundation; and Dr. G. M. Higgins, 
Ph.D., Division of Experimental Medi- 
cine, Mayo Foundation. 

A human diet instead of a synthetic 
formula was used in the experiments in 
order that data obtained from the stud- 
ies of rats might be correlated more 
readily with similar studies using human 
studies. The basal diet selected was a 
“poor” diet, but one similar in many re- 
spects to the diets of thousands of 
American families. It was prepared and 
fed in four modifications. In diet A, a 
whole grain flour was used; in diet B, 
a patent white flour; in diet C, a patent 
white flour restored in content of thia- 
min to the level of the whole grain flour; 
and in diet D, a patent flour restored in 
content of thiamin and riboflavin to the 
level of the whole grain flour. The only 
variable of the basic diet was the flour 
from which the bread, cake and cookies 
were made. 

Approximately 4.1 oz (116 gm) of 
flour, equivalent to six liberal slices of 
bread, were used in the manufacture of 
the basic diet. On the basis of scientific 
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Time 


reports, the average per capita daily 
consumption of flour is lowest (4.8 oz, 
136 gm) by North and West village 
families and highest (8.9 oz, 252 gm) by 
farm families in the same area. There- 
fore, the amount of flour used in the 
studies is well within the range of use 
in the American diet. 

The curves of growth of four groups 
of rats maintained on the variations of 
the basal diet are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The superior growth 
rate as well as appearance of the rats 
maintained on diet A, whole wheat flour, 
was considered a striking feature of the 
study by the experts. It clearly shows, 
they reported, that “complete restora- 
tion of this one staple commodity, flour, 
to the nutritive levels of the whole wheat 


in weeks 


grain will do much to improve a ‘poor’ 
diet for human consumption.” 
Enrichment of white flour with thia- 
min alone improves the quality of the 
“poor” diet, the report said, but enrich- 
ment with both thiamin and riboflavin 
improves the diet yet further. The flours 
must be enriched with nutrients other 
than thiamin and riboflavin to obtain a 
flour of nutritive quality comparable to 
that of whole wheat flour, the experts 


. concluded from the evidence. 


The experiments indicated that en- 
richment of the flour alone increased the 
thiamin content of the diet 85% and 
raised the intake of thiamin from a level 
which has been shown to be definitely 
deficient to a level which is perhaps min- 
imal for a 2,000 calorie diet. 





four freedoms heralded by President 
Roosevelt, and especially on freedom 
from hunger.” 

Claude Rains, screen and stage star, 
portrayed Dr. E. V. McCollum, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
who was responsible for the discovery of 
vitamin A. 

At the previous broadcast on July 18, 
when Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard was master of ceremonies, spe- 
cial emphasis was given to bread by Dr. 
William H. Sebrell, of the United States 
Public Health Service, who said it was 
“time to get our thinking straight about 
bread,” because “no one food can be 
called fattening.” Dr. Sebrell declared 
that the enrichment of white bread and 
flour was one of the great forward steps 
on behalf of public health. 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, is scheduled to appear 
on the Aug. 1 program from 10:30 to 11 
p- m., EDST, over the red network of 
the NBC chain. Dr. Norman Jolliffe 
will be guest scientist on the program, 
which will also present stars of the stage 
and screen. 
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BRAZIL CHANGES FLOUR LAW 
Wheat flour for consumption in Brazil 
must now have added to it only 15% of 
mandioca flour, according to an an- 
nouncement effective June 1, 1941, by 


the Brazilian Wheat Flour Service. This 
action was taken in accordance with pro- 
visions of the recently signed Argentine- 
Brazil agreement to facilitate the trade 
of specified commodities between the two 
countries. The Brazilian requirement 
for admixture of other flours to wheat 
flour will be reduced to 10% for the years 
1942 and 1943, and will be removed en- 
tirely beginning in 1944. Previously 
wheat flour for consumption in Brazil 
was required to have mixed with it 15% 
of mandioca ftour, 5% of corn flour and 
8% of rice flour. 
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ZINC FOR WHEAT BINS 
TO BE MADE AVAILABLE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Assurances have 
been given by representatives. of the 
OPM and of the OPAC that 1,600 tons of 
zinc would be made available to the steel 
manufacturers for bins to store surplus 
wheat on farms. 

At a conference called by Represen- 
tative Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota, 
it was agreed that the civilian steel sec- 
tion of OPAC would determine whether 
priorities also would be given for 16,000 
tons of steel. An earlier plan to release 
from the defense program 7,500 tons of 
“black” steel was rescinded when it was 
found that it was not adapted for the 
manufacture of galvanized steel bins. 





No priorities for lumber with which 
to build farm storage bins were consid- 
ered necessary, as the present supply 
was found to be sufficient for the lim- 
ited number of carpenters available in the 
wheat states for private employment. A 
representative of the OPM agreed to 
clear the way for the steel desired for 
farm storage bins as soon as the OPAC, 
in charge of civilian needs, recommended 
the action. 
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BECKS BUY BAKERY INTEREST 

Ricumonp, Va.—The interest in the 
City Bakery Co., Inc., of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., held by John F. Gouldman, 
Jr. and F. L. W. Green, both of that 
city, and Amos V. Pankey, of Harrison- 
burg, Va., has been purchased by Charles 
J. Beck, of Fredericksburg, and Albert 
E. Beck, of Newport News, Va. 

Charles Beck, who has managed the 
bakery for a number of years, is presi- 
dent of the new organization and his 
brother is vice president. The two also 
operate Beck’s Bakery in Newport News. 

The bakery at Newport News recently 
has added $40,000 worth of new equip- 
ment because of the increase of busi- 
ness there due to the influx of persons 
in the Tidewater Virginia area for de- 
fense work. Expansion of the Fred- 
ericksburg Bakery also is contemplated, 
it was said. 
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LARGE VOLUME OF MODERATE SALES 
INCREASES FLOUR ACTIVITY 


‘nnneiiiiilinas 
Leon Henderson’s Withdrawal of Original Request to Hold Bread 
Prices Down Seen as Stimulant—Buyers Face Continued 
Buying Program, According to Observers 


Although large volume buying was not 
popular, enough smaller buyers came into 
the flour market during the week to de- 
velop considerable activity. Northwest- 
ern sales aggregated almost 160% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 93% last week and 

57% a 
Southwestern — sales 
for the week totaled 
98% of capacity, 
compared with 216% 
earlier and 


year ago. 


a week 

33% a year ago. Buffalo mills reported 
a volume of sales in excess of the pre- 
vious week’s rate. 

leon Henderson’s withdrawal of his 
original request for no increase in bread 
prices was given as an influence in in- 
stilling confidence in the buying of the 
bakers. Both bakers and family buyers 
are facing a continued buying program, 
it is predicted, because most of them 
have not booked for more than 60 to 90 
days. 

PRICES 

Southwestern and northwestern flours 
advanced 20@25c during the week. Buf- 
falo patents were off 20@25c. 

CLEARS 

Spring clears continued very scarce 
and strong in price with millers oversold 
on most grades. First clears were in very 
good demand at Buffalo with supplies 
in the South- 


west were not moving well, however, and 


somewhat scarce. Clears 


prices were about unchanged. 


EXPORTS 

Freezing of Japanese credits July 25 
found Pacific Northwest mills generally 
cleaned up on their back orders to Japan. 
The Chinese export market is consid- 
ered closed, since all Chinese ports with 
the exception of Hongkong are in Jap- 
anese occupied territory. 

Philippine and South American buy- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest was light 
last week. Foreign trade was reported 
light and routine at Buffalo, while sales 
for export were scattered and small in 
the Southwest. 

MILLFEED 
The heat wave in the Northwest 
brought an improved demand for bran, 
which is now very scarce and fully $1 
ton higher. Mixers are showing a little 
more interest. Heavier feeds are plen- 
tiful and moving rather slowly. 

PRODUCTION 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tue Norruwesrern 
Mitier that they produced 1,322,786 bbls 





TO EXPAND GRAIN 
STORAGE LOAN 


The Farms Security Administra- 


FSA 


tion announced on July 29 that it 
would expand its grain storage loan 
program in an effort to alleviate the 
acute grain storage problem. County 
agents were notified to urge farmers 
to take advantage of the loan imme- 
diately, in order ta provide storage 
space before crops are harvested. 


of flour during the week, compared with 
1,345,586 bbls the previous week and 
1,309,408 bbls the corresponding week 
of 1940. Two and three years ago the 
week’s production was 1,346,606 and 1,- 
413,977 bbls, respectively. Northwest 
mills reported a decrease of 11,125 bbls 
from last week’s figure, while production 
in the Southwest was 12,837 bbls down. 
The Buffalo producing area had an in- 
crease of 18,941 bbls over last week. 
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CORN FOR BRITAIN 
The Canadian steamer Sarnian on July 
23 loaded 250,000 bus of corn at Eleva- 
tor B of the Norris Grain Co., Manito- 





woc, Wis. It is understood that the corn 
is for transport to Great Britain and 
has been taken to a Canadian port on 
the St. Lawrence River. The cargo was 
the largest taken from Manitowoc since 
the movement of government corn got 


underway early in July. 
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LEO F. LICHTEN NAMED 
AS JOINT REPRESENTATIVE 


Crry, Mo.—Leo F. 


of Atlanta, Ga., for many years a flour 





Kansas Lichten, 
salesman in the southeastern field, has 
resigned as territorial representative for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. to become 
associated jointly with the Kansas City 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and the 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla. 

He will act as general representative 
for both mills, covering Georgia, 'Tennes- 
see and South Carolina, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta. 





<> 


FEED MARKETS WEAKEN AS BUYERS 
BACK AWAY FROM ADVANCE 


—~<>—. 
Main Recession in Millfeeds, Demand for Which Dries Up—Active 
Call Reported for Both Sun-cured and 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal 


Feed markets, especially in millfeeds, 
developed a weaker tone during the week 
as buyers backed away from recent sharp 
Over the week end, however, 
millfeeds gained strength as continued 


advances. 


high temperatures affected pastures in 
the eastern, central and 
northwestern parts of the 
country. The index of 
wholesale feed prices for 
the country as a_ whole 
dropped back 3.5 
and stood at 132.4 on July 


22, compared with 135.9 a week previous 


points 





and 110.6 a year ago. 

Prices for wheat millfeeds developed 
a decidedly weaker tone at Kansas City. 
At the high levels established a week 
ago, when all classes of buyers in all 
directions were clamoring for immediate 
and near-by shipment feed, demand sud- 
denly dried up. ‘Toward the close of the 
period, there was some evidence of re- 
newed buying interest, although it was 
mostly in the form of inquiries, rather 
than actual orders. Prices also weakened 
sharply at Minneapolis as demand slack- 
ened and offerings increased. Middlings 
were somewhat more plentiful than bran 
and weakness. All 
classes of buyers appeared indifferent, al- 
though at the close of the week evidence 
of renewed interest was apparent. 


showed the most 


The Buffalo wheat feed situation eased 
somewhat, with heavier offerings, both 
from local and western mills, and also 
from Canada after the export restric- 
tions were clarified. Demand was less 
urgent, particularly for middlings and 
the heavier feeds. Inquiry for bran was 
still fair, but only for near-by shipments. 
Bran for immediate or quick shipment 
was still rather scarce as mills have not 
caught up on shipments. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Little change in oil seed cake and 
meal prices was evident. Distributors 
reported some improvement in demand 
from feeders in the western corn belt 


area, apparently stimulated by the fa- 
vorable livestock returns. 


CORN FEEDS 

Hominy feed was quoted 50c ton lower 
at Kansas City, with no important trad- 
ing activity. Gluten feed and meal 
prices were unchanged, with processors 
sold up and quoting only on the basis 
of delivery from eastern manufacturers. 
Inquiry was reported very light, with 
most of the trade booked ahead. 
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COLORADO HARVEST UNDER WAY 

Denver, Coto.—V. E. Wikstrand, own- 
er of the Golden West Milling Co., Long- 
mont, Colo., reports that wheat harvest 
near there got under way during the 
week. Combines are working at full 
blast. Trucks carrying wheat are lined 
up along the highways and the volume 
of grain moved on the first day of the 
harvest promises to be the largest in sev- 
en years. Wheat delivered so far is run- 
ning 13% moisture and about 75% is 
going into government loan. Some dry 
land wheat is running 40 bus to the acre. 
Demand for flour is heavy, Mr. Wik- 
strand says, and his mill is running seven 
days a week. 

Oscar Malo, head of the Intermountain 
Elevator in Denver, said this week the 
heavy movement of Colorado wheat is 
under way. A total of 162 truck loads 
of wheat, in addition to heavy railroad 
shipments, were received at the elevator 
in one day this week. The truck hauling 
alone totaled 25,750 bus. 
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JACK AHERN ENGAGED 
Cuicaco, Itu.—Jack Ahern, of Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, and well known 
in baking circles in the Middle West, will 
be married on Sept. 6 to Miss Mary Kent. 
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GERALD O’KEEFE DIES 
Gerald O’Keefe, buyer for the First 
National Stores, Boston, and well known 
to western mill sales staffs, died recently. 
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FEED FUTURES END 
TEN-DAY DECLINE 


—~<>— 

Continued Dry Weather in East and High 
Temperatures Throughout Country 
Are Strengthening Factors 
Millfeed futures moved higher as the 
week started, turning around after a 
steady 10-day decline. Kansas City sales 
amounted to 3,750 tons, and open inter- 
est is holding up above 45,000 tons for 
the market. Interest of eastern and mid- 

western mixers in 
feed for near-by and 
deferred was imme- 
diately reflected in 
the options. Contin- 
uing dry weather in 


the East 
through the land are contributing fac- 


and high temperatures all 


tors. Very little interest was shown 
until distressed stuff was cleaned up. 
Offerings have tapered off to where 
they are moderate, and the markets are 
now on a gaining trend. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 28: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran idds, 
BME. ocecccvevaes 27.75 25.85 27.00* 
September ......... 27.90 25.90 26.10 
October ...ccscccees 27.90 26.00 26.10 
November ......... 27.90 26.30 26.25 
December ......... 27.90 26.60 26.40 

All quotations bid. *Nominal. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 


the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 28: 


Bran 
p PORT RET TE ETE TL Lee 22.90 
BUBUB cccsccccccccsccsccccs 22.70 
| BPC T UTE ee 22.90 
CORNREP ccccvescccevesovests 22.95 
November ..ccccescccccsces 23.15 
co PPT rrrrrrere rire f) 23.30 





All quotations bid. 
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U.S.D.A. REPORTS 9,936 
*40 CORN LOANS REPAID 
D. C—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
that 871 loans made on the 1940 corn 
crop were repaid during the week end- 
ing July 19. This brought total loan re- 
payments to that date to 9,936, repre- 
senting 9,529,288 bus valued at $5,801,- 
983. On the same date the department 
reported 99,057 loans outstanding on 
93,006,701 bus valued at $56,676,047. 
Loans by states follow: 


WASHINGTON, 


Total loans made Repayments 





No. 

State— No. loans *Bus loans *us 
pt eee 12,589 13,496 3,847 4,160 
Indiana ..... 1,044 905 345 289 
TOWER ec ccccves 59,018 58,987 4,149 3,781 
Kansas ...... 879 626 54 38 
Kentucky .... 24 67 9 25 
Michigan .... 9 6 2 1 
Minnesota 10,413 7,975 272 227 
Missouri ..... 3,440 2,939 726 47 
Nebraska 15,441 13,111 340 329 
North Dakota. 96 113 20 34 
CS - ¢60.80e05% 461 262 128 68 
South Dakota. 5,541 4,031 38 30 
Wisconsin .... 38 19 6 3 

Totals ..... 108,993 102,536 9,936 9,529 


*000's omitted. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Mr. Henderson, in OPACS, is charged 

with “civilian supply,’ but he seems to 

regard that “CS” at the end of OPACS 

as meaning civilian sacrifice and ot 

civilian supply—Hugh Johnson. 








A MODERN NOTE 


LipeRAL, KANSAS.—A modern note 
has appeared in the offices of the 
Light Grain & Milling Co., here. 
The young women employed in the 
office are now trousered. Slacks have 
‘been adopted as the official work 
garb for the girls. 
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WHEAT MARKETS MOVE 
GRADUALLY HIGHER 


—~<>— 
prices Advance in Face of Hiked Spring 
Wheat Forecast—Kansas City 
Market Strong 

Wheat markets were stronger during 
the past week in spite of an official fore- 
cast increasing the estimate of spring 
wheat production in the four northwest- 
ern states of Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana, by about 22,000,000 bus 

from the July 1 fore- 

cast. Prices at Kan- 

sas City gained near- 

ly 3c bu. Factors in 

the return to an up- 

ward trend were 
much smaller receipts, active milling de- 
mand for wheat to cover large flour 
bookings, and more optimistic indications 
as to the trend of values on agricultural 
commodities in general. 

Only a minimum of export business 
was worked in Canadian wheat last week, 
and trading in the futures market was 
dull and uninteresting. Values lost 
ground as light selling outweighed meag- 
er support. Scattered buying was at- 
tributed to Canadian and United States 
mills, as well as export houses and locals. 

Weather conditions continued favor- 
able in the spring wheat belt and the 
outlook is satisfactory. Due to unusually 
high temperatures, grain has ripened 
fast and in North Dakota much of the 
spring crop will be harvested more than 
10 days ahead of the normal season. 
Nearly all the small grains in South 
Dakota are now ripe with exception of 
durum wheats and the loss to wheat from 
stem rust this year will be about under 
1% for this state, damage having oc- 
curred only in local areas on susceptible 
varieties. In much of the western part 
of the spring wheat area in western 
North Dakota and Montana, wheat is 
ripening rapidly and present indications 
are that stem rust will not be an im- 
portant factor. There may be some dam- 
age to Ceres wheat in northwestern 
North Dakota, but there are no reports 
of rust damage elsewhere in the state. 

Hot, dry weather and winds over most 
of the Canadian prairie provinces have 
caused serious deterioration in spring 
wheat prospects in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, while showers and good sub- 
soil moisture reserves in Manitoba have 
minimized the effect of high temperatures 
and only slight deterioration occurred. 
Grasshopper damage is becoming more 
prevalent in southern Saskatchewan. The 
American consul at Winnipeg reports on 
the Canadian crop outlook as follows: 
“Threats of the most severe wheat stem 
sawfly infestation in Canada’s history 
have materialized. ‘The control of the 
sawfly has been made more difficult by 
strip-farming operations to reduce soil 
drifting. The entomological station at 
Lethbridge has announced, ‘No power on 
earth can prevent the loss of millions 
of bushels of wheat.’ The area of infes- 
tation extends from the Alberta foothills, 
eastward to Brandon, Man., and north 
from the international boundary to the 
tree belt. No serious outbreak has oc- 
curred in the last 20 years. About one 
fourth of the wheat acreage is severely 
infested and damage of 20 to 100% in 
local areas can be expected.” 

Export business in Canadian wheat on 
July 28 and 29 exceeded 1,000,000 bus, 
including slightly more than 100,000 bus 
of durum. 
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Receipts of all classes of wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week were somewhat 
smaller at 3,663 cars, while Duluth un- 
loaded 1,834. Mill demand was improved 
with recently larger flour sales and pro- 
tein premiums were firmer at the close, 
although quotably unchanged. 

At City receipts of wheat 
dropped to 1,725 cars for the week, as 


Kansas 


the full effects of the railroad embargo 
on storage grain became evident. Open 
market offerings probably averaged less 
than 150 cars daily with an active de- 
mand from millers who were anxious to 
cover recent large flour orders. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON PRICES MOVE UP 
TO ELEVEN-YEAR HIGHS 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 6.97 as 
compared with 4.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 15.58 as compared with 9.86 a 
year ago. 


composite 


v ¥ 

New York, N. Y.—Cotton prices 
moved sharply up at the close of the 
week with active deliveries selling well 
above 17¢c and at new ll-year highs. 
The added impetus to the market was 
attributed to a move by the leaders of 
the agricultural bloc in the Senate to 
prevent release of government held cot- 
ton for duration of the European war, 
and growing opposition in Congress to 
fix ceiling prices on farm products. 
The market had been irregular earlier in 
the week pending government action on 
these issues. 

A Bombay cable that the reserve bank 
there had stopped selling dollars was 
interpreted as meaning that Bombay 
traders would no longer be able to op- 
erate their “straddle position” between 
the two markets. Weather conditions 
were seen as improving with precipita- 
tion in the cotton belt confined chiefly 
to heavy showers at some Atlantic Coast 
points. Earlier in the week Mississippi 
had reported weevil infestation up 15 
to 26% in a week. 

Prices continued strong on burlap, 
with quotations holding unchanged dur- 
ing most of the week. Dealers report 
offerings of spot goods now practically 


non-existent, and afloat business light 
and confined to distant arrival. Ship- 
ments remain far below normal, with 


prospects poor for August as only two 
vessels are scheduled to sail from Cal- 
cutta with burlap for the north Atlantic. 
Although some ships are presumably en 
route to the north Atlantic, they are re- 
ported carrying very small burlap car- 
goes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








HOFFMAN INCOME REPORTED 

New York, N. Y.—United States Hoff- 
man Machinery Corp. reports a net in- 
come of $165,271, or 68¢c a common share, 
for the quarter ended June 30. For the 
same period last year the income was 
$113,829, or 44c a share. For the six 
months’ period ended June 30 the net 
income was $402,415, or $1.68 a com- 
mon share, compared with $165,242, or 
59c a share for the like 1940 half. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 











Half a Century » » » 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 

Previous July 27, July 29, July 30, 
July 26, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 
ELEC EPCOTOTTEV eT rere 278,185 289,310 289,345 298,506 314,611 
CO SOTO OPT Ter 513,128 525,965 495,418 481,465 511,019 
DE crt sssacbehudeheane tesa 197,047 178,106 166,341 187,332 209,561 
Central West—Eastern Div. 118,787 130,972 122,358 120,178 112,405 
Western Division .......... 52,647 56,991 70,034 65,630 7 53 

EE, ko wa Needreseneseee ese 20,988 15,754 31,392 24,779 

North Pacific Coast ......cseees +142,004 148,488 134,520 168,716 


Totals 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 








Percentage of activity 


1,322,786 


1,345,586 1,309,408 1,346,606 


+Partly 


1,413,977 
estimated. 


Crop-year production 
































July 1 to 


e 
July 26, Previous July 27, July 29, July 30, July 26, July 27, 
194 week 1940 1939 1938 1941 1940 
Northwest ....... 49 51 50 45 47 1,027,125 1,059,834 
Southwest ....... 72 74 70 70 72 1,898,509 1,872,093 
Buffalo ...ccseces 67 60 57 62 71 683,57: 746,488 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. 71 75 69 76 64 434,161 502,713 
Western Div. 45 48 60 56 44 194,744 247,425 
Southeast ........ 55 41 58 62 82 80,100 114,368 
N. Pacific Coast.. 70 72 62 76 63 569,544 472,047 
Totals wecvecs 6 64 61 62 63 4,887,756 5,014,968 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
July 20-26 ...... 415,500 299,488 72 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 313,192 75 bbls bbls tivity 
VOOr QBO cccsece 415,500 288,529 69 July 20-26 ...... 39,55 187,929 18 
Two years ago... 397,200 239,606 60 Previous week ¢ 188,902 18 
Five-year Average ......cceeeccceee 66 SOME GMO é.60.< 46-0 39,56 184,038 47 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... sere eesveveee 66 Two years ago... 409,650 198,063 is 
Kansas City WIEVO+YOOT GVOTARS occ cccccseceesese 44 
July 20-26 ...... 180,000 123,328 Gg SERENE BURTON 50:50 4029340000004 si 
Previous week 180,000 133,204 74 Minneapolis 
TOAr QHO vecccee 180,000 125,097 69 ities 4 * 
Two years ago... 175,200 148,274 85 auuaie aonb BP te 
Five-year A@VerTAZe ...... cere eenees 71 bbis bbls tivity 
Ten-year AVETATE 2... cecccseccevces 74 July 20-26 ...... 179,100 90,256 50 
Wichita Previous week 179,100 100,408 56 
July 20-26 ...... 56,700 39,441 70 Year ago ....... 180,900 105,307 58 
Previous week 56,700 35,457 63 Two years ago... 258,900 100,443 39 
TOG? GEO vicsee 56,700 35,769 63 Five-year A@VCTAGE 2... sere eee eeeees 44 
Two years ago... 56,700 40,225 7 Ten-year AVETAKE ..........ceeeeee 38 
‘ Salina CENTRAL WEST 
July 20-26 ...... 56,100 50,871 91 Eastern Division 
Previous week $6,100 44,113 7 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Year ago .....+. 56,100 46,023 82 cluding those at Toledo: 
Two years ago... 56,100 53,360 95 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output of ac- 
ae . : —— on bbls bbls tivity 
Princ —_ mills on the North Pacific Coast: July 20-96 ...... 167,820 118.787 71 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week 173,820 130,972 75 
Weekly Flour Pct. TOP GO ceciaes 176,820 122,358 69 
capacity output of ac- Two years ago... 158,820 120,178 76 
bbls bbls tivity Five-year A@VeCTAage 2... .ccccccccces 67 
Twly 20-86 .ccccs 130,800 *85,512 65 TOR=FORF GVOTERE 01 cc ccvccccesoses 65 
Previous week 130,800 79,647 60 : ‘. : 
Year ago ....... 141,600 75,076 53 Western Division 
Two years ago... 143,700 97,229 66 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Five-year A@VCTABC ...ccceesrecccvces 57 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Ten-year Pe ee Sey . 56 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Estimated. capacity output of ac- 
Portland District bbls tivity 
July 20-26 ...... 117,600 45 
aaa Bann A PB ne Previous week 117,600 en ke a 
bls bbls tivity VORP ABO ccceces 117,600 70,034 60 
July 20-26 ...... 74,600 56,492 76 Two years ago... 117,600 wiadee oy 
Previous week .. 74,600 68,841 92 Five-year average ........+.++++++- 51 
Year ago ....... 74,600 59,444 80 Ten-year AVeTAGE «1... cece ee eeeees 54 
Two years ago... 69,600 71,487 96 THE SOUTHEAST 
Five-year Average ....cecesecsccees 70 ae a on 
Ten-year average 5 PERG PERE 59 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
BUFFALO the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pet Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity bbls bbls tivity 
July 20-26 .....; 294,600 197,047 67 Seti: BO-DE. ci stes 37,800 20,988 55 
Previous week 294,600 178,906 60 Previous week 37,800 15,754 41 
Veer A680 ...000- 289,800 166,341 57 TOG BHO occcces 53,400 39% 58 
Two years ago... 296,900 187,33 62 Two years ago... 39,600 62 
Five-year Average ......esseeees ai 66 Five-year AVeCTAZE ..... cece eee eee 65 
TON-YOOF AVETABS 2. cccccccccccser ° 71 Ten-year average ....eseeeeeeecees 66 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. 


Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and 


South Dakota and 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (ce 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—-Southwest—, 


Weekly 
production 


July 20-27 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago. 


Bae eepee 
Five-yr. average 


Crop year 
to date 
24,115 93,542 


24,633 

21,389 

23,207 87,820 
22,220 87,378 
23,635 92,776 
26,252 100,697 
23,926 92,443 


-—Northwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


10,745 
11,099 

9,772 
10,875 
11,484 
12,221 
10,420 
11,149 


-— Buffalo -—Comlt 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 





Montana, 


ymputed 


yined—, 
Crop yr. 


161,793 





production to date production to date 
41,245 389 27,006 42,249 
6,679 42,411 
6,077 37,238 
40,076 6,238 27,993 40,320 
41,488 7,025 28,761 40,729 
43,961 7,559 29,140 43,415 
37,119 7,013 27,307 43,685 
40,778 7,045 28,041 42,120 


161,262 
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Elevators either brimming with grain 
in storage under government loan or al- 
ready under contract for arrivals have 
this 
with problems of unprecedented serious- 


presented grain handlers season 
ness, which could only be solved with the 
imposition of severe restrictions. Follow- 
ing is a summary of recent develop- 


ments in the wheat storage situation: 
NORTHWEST 

Following the example of the recently 
effected embargo on grain arriving at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Salina, Kansas, 
for storage, the car service division of 
the Association of American Railroads 
on July 25 ordered all railroads to re- 
fuse to accept any grain, including flax- 
seed or soybeans, at Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth, Minn., and at Superior 
and Itasca, Wis., unless it is certified as 
sold or intended for sale. This excludes 
authorized shipments made to or on ac- 
count of the Commodity Credit Corp., or 
other shipments for which space is al- 
ready provided. 

The embargo order said that all avail- 
able elevator facilities at the four ter- 
minals already are filled or will be filled 
by grain in transit. The embargo was 
imposed at the recommendation of the 
committee to acquire and disseminate 
information to facilitate the handling 
and storage of grain, of which E. J. 
Grimes is chairman. 

This committee on July 24 reported 
space for 9,412,469 bus of grain in all 
public storage elevators in Minneapolis, 
which have aggregate capacity of 62,- 
560,700 bus, from which 10,000,000 for 
working space required for loading, un- 
loading and transfer of grain was nec- 
essarily deducted. Stocks on hand to- 
taled 43,148,231 bus. 

Only 2,828,000 bus of space remained 
in Duluth, Superior and nearby Itasca. 
Twin Ports elevators had net space for 
46,050,000 bus, reduced by 1,250,000 re- 
served for storage of flaxseed, and 
2,000,000 of private space, held by mills, 
linseed manufacturers and other indus- 
tries for their own use. Some 40,000,000 
bus of grain already was stored at Head 
of the Lakes on that date. 

Receipts and shipments at the Head 
of the Lakes during the week were both 
heavy, with stocks decreasing 754,000 
bus, and the total held in store close 
of business on July 26, were 39,148,000 
bus, compared with 26,328,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts have taken a noticeable drop and 
are now expected to hold at a minimum 
until conjestion clarifies. Any shipping 
spurt would open room for incoming 
grain and ease the 
somewhat. 


storage situation 


ST. LOUIS 

The storage situation is equally tight 
at most major points. Railroads on 
July 22 embargoed all wheat rail ship- 
ments for storage in St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, IIl., because all storage 
facilities at both points are filled. Spe- 
cial permits will be needed to effect 
shipments to St. Louis and East St. 
Louis, certifying that grain shipped to 
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STEPS TAKEN AGAINST PARALYSIS OF 
GRAIN HANDLING 


—_—<>——- 
Embargoes Slapped on Wheat Arriving for Storage at Northwestern 
Terminals and at St. Louis—Restrictions Imposed at Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis and in Pacific Northwest 


both centers is intended for immediate 
disposal or sale and not for storage. 


CHICAGO 

At a meeting on July 23 of Chicago 
elevator operators and cash grain re- 
ceivers, details of an arrangement with 
the Commodity Credit Corp. were ironed 
out to facilitate the unloading of an esti- 
mated 500 cars of wheat. It also was 
stressed at the meeting that the order 
to country shippers, calling upon them 
to ascertain from their representatives 
in the Chicago area before loading, that 
space for wheat shipped in for storage 
will be available, still holds good. 

The CCC is relinquishing some of its 
elevator space contracted for corn, to 
the extent of the wheat now standing on 
track, while local elevator operators are 
doing what they can with such room as 
they have available, by taking in grain 
in excess of normal loading capacity. 


PORTLAND 


The Portland Grain Exchange put into 
effect a rule requiring that “on all deliv- 
eries of wheat, the seller must furnish 
the buyer with the invoice from the 
warehouseman, elevator operator, feeder, 
or other processor, or in lieu of the in- 
voice, Form Wheat 521, properly exe- 
cuted.” 

Terminal purchasers are thus seeking 
to protect themselves from “hot” wheat 
through carelessness of the country ship- 
pers in keeping their records. Earlier, 
shortage of terminal storage space re- 
sulted in an emergency measure whereby 
cash wheat buyers had the option of 
taking country warehouse receipts at the 
time of purchase, and taking delivery 
when desired, instead of the usual 15-day 
limitation. 

TOLEDO 


Aside from the embargo placed last 
week on the Anderson Elevator, Mau- 
mee, Ohio, in the switching district of 
Toledo, further embargoes have been so 
far avoided although they were threat- 
ened on account of the very heavy move- 
ment and elevators becoming filled to 
capacity. Decline in movement, discon- 
tinuance of bidding by dealers and co- 
operation of shippers and bidding work- 
ing to maximum of 12c under the Chi- 
cago September future were the means 
used to forestall embargo. The Ander- 
son Elevator is used jointly also by Car- 
gill, Ine. and the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Co-operative Association, the latter tak- 
ing wheat largely in truck lots. The 
elevator has a capacity of about 3,139,000 
bus. 

A week’s total at Toledo of about 
5,000,000 bus receipts was almost more 
than elevator facilities and capacity, al- 
ready partially filled, could contend with. 
Finally only free wheat could be taken. 
Some relief was in sight by loading out 
three cargoes amounting to 600,000 or 
700,000 bus for eastern destination. 


FORT WORTH 

Stocks of wheat at Fort Worth, Texas, 
at close of business July 25 were about 
10,500,000 bus, an increase of about 500,- 
000,000 since July 18. Nearly 500,000,000 


bus have gone out during that period, 
part to outside mills, balance to the Gulf 
for storage there. Total stocks of all 
grain here at Fort Worth, after allow- 
ing for unloading cars on hand, would 
be about 12,000,000 bus, or about 8,000,- 
000 bus less than the total amount of 
space in mills and elevators. Apparently 
this market will be able to take care of 
all the wheat likely to arrive. 


KENTUCKY AND INDIANA 


A virtual embargo to prevent further 
shipment of grain into the already sat- 
urated Louisville, Ky., market has been 
ordered by A.A.A. Administrators in 
Kentucky and Indiana. 

Farmers have been warned against 
moving wheat into Louisville for A.A.A. 
loans before checking to see if storage 
space is available. 
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The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
working with the A.A.A. to make more 
space available in Louisville. For the 
first time in history, the Louisville mar- 
ket, which has a storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 bus, is glutted and 
cars now on the tracks are unable to be 
unloaded. 

At Indianapolis grain and elevator 
men have requested country shippers to 
hold all shipments of wheat, as storage 
space is filled to capacity. 


BUFFALO 


At Buffalo, N. Y., some new requests 
for storage of privately owned grain in 
local elevators are being turned down, 
grain men report. Most of the avail- 
able 5,000,000-bu grain capacity is under 
contract either to the government or 
private shippers. 


ties 





TAXES RESULT IN LOWER NET FOR 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


—_——<>——~ 
Annual Statement Shows Larger Gross Earnings—Net Income Is 
$5,251,732—Taxes Aggregate $4.63 Per Common 
Share—Directorate Is Reduced 


Net income of General Mills, Inc., 
amounted to $5,251,732 in the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1941, equivalent to $6.25 
per share of outstanding common stock, 
it was shown by the thirteenth annual 
report of the company, made public at 
its Minneapolis headquarters by James 
F. Bell, chairman of the board. 

The decrease from the $5,639,274 or 
$6.61 per share of the 12 months of 
1939-40 was accounted for entirely by 
increases in federal, state, local and for- 
eign taxes, as charged to operating costs. 

These taxes aggregated $3,079,437 in 
the 1940-41 period, representing $4.63 per 
common share, compared with $3.88 per 
share in the preceding year. 


TAXES ARE HIGH 


The 1940-41 charge for federal and 
Canadian income taxes alone was §$1,- 
640,000, an increase of $627,000. 

This jump more than offset a gain of 
$239,459 in gross income of General Mills 
and subsidiaries, from $6,652,274 in 1939- 
40 to $6,891,732. 

Dividends were paid in the past fiscal 
year at rate of $4 per share of common 
stock to 6,600 registered holders, and $5 
per share of preferred to 2,800 holders. 

Earned surplus increased $1,004,151 in 
the 1940-41 period, representing excess 
of earnings over dividends paid and a 
charge of $480,000 for a partial repay- 
ment of prior service contributions to the 
General Mills employee retirement sys- 
tem. 

Consolidated working capital May 31, 
1941, was $32,584,000, against $31,231,000 
at the close of the preceding fiscal year. 
Current assets were 6.08 times current 
liabilities and the company had no notes 
payable outstanding. 


NEW PLANT ACQUIRED 


During the fiscal year, additions to 
land, buildings and equipment amounted 
to $1,391,803. These additions, the an- 
nual statement explains, included acquisi- 
tion of a plant in Minneapolis to accom- 
modate the expanded operations of the 
mechanical manufacturing division of the 
company to the production of defense 
materials. 

Properties with a gross book value of 
$421,947 were sold, demolished, or retired 


during the year, in keeping with the 
company’s policy of disposing of prop- 
erties not actively productive and of 
replacing equipment to secure more effec- 
tive operation; in addition, the gross 
book value of certain specific properties, 
for which the appraisal reproduction cost 
was found to be less than the gross book 
value, was reduced $366,923. 

Total number of employees on May 31 
this year was 7,684, compared with 7,500 
a year previous. 

An interesting sidelight is given in the 
report on the division of stock holdings 
in the company. Approximately 2,800 
women hold 23% of the common stock; 
2,500 men hold 42% and the remaining 
35% is held by approximately 1,300 
banks, trustees, societies, universities, in- 
stitutions, etc. The number of holders 
of preferred stock is nearly 2,800, of 
which one half are women. Not more 
than 31% of either the common or pre- 
ferred stock of the company is registered 
in the name of any one stockholder. The 
average common stock holding is ap- 
proximately 100 shares. 


DIRECTORATE IS REDUCED 


The board of directors of the company 
was reduced from 17 to 13 members dur- 
ing the year in order, the report states, 
“to increase flexibility and efficiency in 
the conduct of the board’s affairs, and in 
consonance with the modern trend.” 

Shirley S. Ford, president of the 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, and G. Tracy Vought, 
of the legal firm of White & Case, New 
York, were added to the board “to se- 
cure the independent counsel and sound 
judgment of leaders in other fields of im- 
portant activities.” 

The current board consists of these 
and James F. Bell, chairman; Charles ©. 
Bovey, Franklin M. Crosby, John Crosby, 
Donald D. Davis, Putnam D. McMillan, 
Frank J. Morley, all of Minneapolis; 
Frank F. Henry, Buffalo; Henry 5. 


Sturgis, New York; and T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma City. All are executives of 
the company except Mr. Sturgis, who is 
vice president of the First National Bank, 
New York, and Mr. Morley, who is with 
the legal firm of Kingman, Cross, Mor- 
(Continued on page 36.) ; 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


C. C. Isely Discusses Blackhull 


HE Kansas farmer, casting a back- 
i= look on the harvest that is 

in many ways disappointing, is 
beginning to surmise that the partial col- 
lapse of the crop is not all due to the 
weather. 

As previously reported, 90% of the 
fields in the Dodge City area were a 
tangled mass before harvest began. 
Fields that promised 25 and 30 bus per 
acre, after one or two days in harvest, 
made 12, 10 and as low as 8 bus, and the 
wheat is whitish, bleached, testing as low 
as 58 and 54 Ibs. 

Tenmarq stands the gaff. The straw 
stands firm in the fields and 25-bu yields 
persist, even after the excessive rains, 
against 10 bus from the 
Biackhull in the same field. 
stands up fairly well, too. 

Then, strange to say, from Scott, Gray 
and Hodgeman counties an occasional 
ficld of Turkey wheat is reported, the 
old, original standby. And these also 
perform in the accepted hardy, Kansas 
way with better straw and better type 
grain, and good yields. 

The acreage of Chiefkan wheat in 
southwestern Kansas is somewhat lim- 
ited, but reports indicate that it stood 
up rather better under the heavy rains 
than adjoining fields of other varieties. 
Also in instances it made a good show- 
ing in test weight. The trouble with 
this variety is, of course, its wholesale 
condemnation by millers and bakers, who 
say the flour milled from it simply can- 
not be made into a good loaf and that 
any increase in acreage seeded to it will 
imperil the whole reputation of Kansas- 
grown wheat and the flour milled from it. 

What is it then that the southwestern 
Kansas farmers are harvesting? The 
answer is, probably 90% Blackhull and 
Blackhull varieties. 

“Is it possible,” farmers are beginning 
to ask, “that Blackhull is the black sheep 
of the wheats, or the sheep in wolf's 
clothing which has clambered into the 
fold? Is it like the greedy cuckoo, the 
bird of uncertain parentage, which has 
crowded the rightful. children from the 
nest?” 

Wheat growers are remembering that 
three years ago the same tangled mass 
of wheat, in a wet season, dashed the 
hopes of the producers in central Kan- 
sas. The fields lay prostrate, the yields 
almost nothing. Central Kansas farmers 
who for 50 years had followed wheat 
culture were reported by the sententious 
Dust Bowl Prophet to have described the 
debacle of the 1938 crop as New Deal 
wheat, full of promise, with big heads 
and nothing in them. 

Without subscribing to any political 
implications, the high plains wheat, pre- 
dominatingly Blackhull, is this year show- 
ing up in very similar fashion. Of course, 
rust and joint disease were factors. The 
rains were unseasonably heavy, but there 
have been other wet years, and farmers 
are beginning to wonder if this bird of 
ill omen, this Blackhull, this interloper 
into the Turkey family, isn’t to blame 
for some of their troubles and disap- 
pointments. 

They now recall that last year, when 
the crop was not too promising, but nev- 
ertheless should have made 8 or 10 or 
even 15 bus, many fields wilted in one 
day and thousands of fields were not 
worth harvesting. On June 27, a tem- 


prevailing 
The test 


perature of 104 was recorded. Pretty 
hot, to be sure, but not severe enough 
with only a moderate wind, as men re- 
member Kansas harvests, to ruin every- 
thing when the wheat was practically 
ready to cut. 

“What is happening?” the growers ask. 
“We always expect extremes of weather, 
but now every little unusual spell blasts 
our hopes in a manner that cannot be 
matched in any of the experiences of 50 
years of wheat culture.” 

Again and again the finger is point- 
ing questioningly to this intruder that 
dominates the wheat fields, Blackhull. 
Whether there is anything to these sus- 
picions may be open to question, but it 
might be worth while to examine the his- 
tory of this, comparatively speaking, 
newcomer in Kansas and Oklahoma pro- 
duction. 

A good many years ago, Earl Clark, of 
Sedgwick County, Kansas, found in his 
wheat field a plant with two stools, 
three heads of wheat, with strange black 
hulls. Clark was an enterprising, studi- 
ous, young fellow. He took the three 
heads and planted them in a row seven 
feet long. An adherent of a religious 
faith which observed the Seventh day as 
rest day instead of our traditional Sun- 
day, he himself reported his fidelity to 
following the sacred number of seven, 
and the next year planted his product in 
seven rows. The next year, so it is told, 
he seeded a seventh of an acre and then 
seven acres. Carefully following the 
sacred seven he had good results and, 
having the rugged American flair for 
individuality, he began to sell seed at a 
profitable figure, for Blackhull proved 
to be a good producer. 

The writer recalls the first time he ever 
saw it in a field in Ford County, prob- 
ably in 1926. For a flash he thought the 
field had a terrible infestation of smut. 
It was Blackhull. This wheat has since 
generally lost this primal characteristic. 

The question naturally arises about 
the heritage of this newcomer. Turkey, 
or Russian wheat, for 70 years has be- 
come acclimated to the vagaries and haz- 
ards of Kansas weather. Before that 
time, for uncounted years on the dry 
plains of Russia, it was buffeted by 
storms and hot winds. In Kansas it 
came to be a symbol of hardihood that, 
pictured on the Kansas state seal, rose 
to the stars through adversity. 

Now, this new wheat violates all the 
traditions, withers before a stiff hot 
breeze, winter kills with a sudden drop 
of temperature, and melts like Scott’s 
tissue before excessive rains. 

Hoary Kansas farmers as well as ex- 
perts from Chicago can’t fully account 
for what has happened this year by any 
previous experience. In 1916, following 
an unfavorable year, short, spindly wheat, 
10 to 15 inches high and thin on the 
ground, made yields of 8 to 12 bus per 
acre. 1928 was a wet harvest, but Black- 
hull did not then predominate and the 
crop was a record breaker. June, 1912, 
had one inch more rain than did June, 
1940. The crop had a poor start, but 
it did not fold up. It had to be cut 
with a header and was considered a good 
yield for those days. 

Blackhull, without a family history 
that anyone can trace, loses its own pre- 
dominating characteristic, the black hull. 
Apparently, it cannot stand wet weather 


or dry, or hot or cold. What to do about 
it is a question. 

A. J. Mann, of Dodge City, with 50 
years of experience behind him, has been 
growing Tenmarq for five years. He 
will stay with his early Blackhull (Heb- 
erli), but would like to find some Tur- 
key. As to Tenmarg, he wonders why 
the millers do not do something to help 
make a market for it. “On account of 
the plump, round berry,” says Mr. Mann, 
“this wheat will not show up so well in 
the tester. The short, round grain and 
the deeper crease leave voids that bring 
down the test weight. But, as I under- 
stand milling, this type of wheat does not 
screen out like the long, slim Turkey at 
its low test. But, on dry years, it takes 
the same market discount as the low 
test wheat that is screened out.” 

Mann will not sow any Chiefkan, de- 
spite its high yield. “We can’t afford 
to antagonize the millers,” he says. 

F. C. Walker, of Cimarron, Kansas, 
has a similar experience. His late har- 
vest, this year, of Tenmarq dropped to 56 
in test weight, yet the grains are plump, 
the yields high. He is already arranging 
for some Turkey wheat to go along with 
his Tenmarg. He will stay with his early 
Blackhull (Heberli) because of its early 
harvest. He may try some Chiefkan. 

B. F. Zimmerman, farmer-banker of 
Dodge City, reports his Blackhull made 
20 bus and his Tenmarq 40 bus, “and 
that’s no baloney,” says Zimmerman. 

As to Chiefkan, Clark, the discoverer 
of Blackhull, has developed this newer 
variety. Farmers who have visited him 
report a very interesting, studious farm- 
er. He is evidently a typical, rugged 
individualist who has gone his own way 
and been very successful. Whether he 
still follows his flair for the sacred seven 
is not told, probably he does not. 

In any case, now would be a good 
time for farm organizations and other 
public and semi-public agencies, whose 
business it is to promote better wheat, 
to make a more painstaking study and 
find whether the questions which here are 
merely being raised have a real basis, 
and whether there are steps which could 
be taken to help formulate a more happy 
wheat growing policy. C. C. Isey.. 
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BIG DECLINE IN WHEAT 
INSPECTIONS FOR EXPORT 


Wasuinoton, D.. C.— Cargo inspec- 
tions of United States wheat for export 
during the 1940-41 season ended June 
30 totaled 9,579,000 bus, the smallest 
total since 1936-37, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. This compares with 
22,865,000 bus inspected for export dur- 
ing the 1939-40 season. 

About 75% of the wheat inspected for 
export during the past season graded 
No. 2 and the remainder No. 1. About 
75% was of the class White wheat with 
most of the remainder hard red winter. 
Approximately 17,523,000 bus were in- 
spected at Pacific Coast ports, 1,156,000 
bus at Atlantic Coast ports and the re- 
mainder at Gulf and Lake ports. 
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BLENDER BUILDS ADDITION 
Nasnvitizt, Tenn.— The Freeland 
Flour Co., Nashville, is building an addi- 
tion to its corn meal mill, the Hay Mar- 
ket Mill, which it recently purchased 
from the Royal Flour Co. The com- 
pany expects to have its flour blending 
plant, corn meal mill and office together 
at 309 Demonbreun Street. 
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West Satem, Wis.—The Steensen flour 
and feed mill, built on the bank of the 
LaCrosse River about a mile below 
Neshonoc, Wis., 70 years ago by Hiram 
Lovejoy, is being razed. Though still in 
fair condition, its present owners decided 
to tear down the 
2 landmark because it 
Old M ill had become obsolete 
and a fire hazard. 
The mill had been 
Ts Raze purchased in the 
1890’s_ by Stephen 
Steensen and the late Dr. John Steensen, 
who completely remodeled the mill. Dr. 
E. C. Swarhout purchased it in 1915, and 
until a year ago last May it continued 
to be used for flour and feed grinding. 
Since 1929 it had been operated by 
electricity. 








FREEZING OF JAPANESE 
CREDITS AFFECTS FLOUR 
TRADE TO NORTH CHINA 


Porttanp, Orecon.—In the face of 
heavy wheat production in the Pacific 
Northwest, markets are lacking and the 
future is very gloomy. The freezing of 
Japanese credits will affect movement 
here, not so much in wheat, but in the 
form of flour. It is estimated that 
14,000,000 bus of wheat went to north 
China in the form of flour last year. 

Demand and offerings were very re- 
stricted during the week. Milling de- 
mand was confined to the protein wheats, 
as export flour business was extremely 
quiet and millers’ needs are filled on old 
orders. 
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ARMY TO BUY ENRICHED 
FLOUR WITH B: INCLUDED 


Cuicaco, I1u.—First purchases of en- 
riched flour by the United States Army 
will be made on Aug. 1, when bids will 
be accepted on 35,966 lbs destined for 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. 

The flour must be hard wheat, “en- 
riched or fortified” with vitamin B com- 
plex to the extent that it shall assay to 
the pound between 1.66 and 2.5 mg of 
B,, 1.22 and 1.83 mg of B, and 6.15 and 
10 mg of nicotinic acid. 

The flour must be packed in new single 
cotton 98’s, each bag to be marked, in 
addition to specific markings, “Enriched” 
in letters at least one inch high. Ship- 
ment must be completed on or before 
Aug. 7, and bids may be made either 
f.o.b. mill or delivered. 

Bids must be submitted to the Com- 
manding Officer, Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, 1819 Pershing Road, Chicago, 
before 9 a.m., Aug. 1. 
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GERSTENBERG ELEVATOR 
EXPLODES AND BURNS 


Cuicaco. Ini.—Fire and _ explosion 
wrecked the elevator leased and oper- 
ated by Gerstenberg & Co. at 4902 South 
Homan Avenue, on July 24. The eleva- 
tor, owned by the Grand Trunk Western 
Railroad, contained 325,000 bus of corn, 
most of which was owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Fire officials be- 
lieve that spontaneous combustion start- 
ed in a bin. Three cars of grain being 
unloaded were burned, and a number of 
others were moved away from the fire. 
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The only real advance in flour milling 
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The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 






























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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_WALT=ROGALSKY MILLING co. , 


bd MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 















MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


















. : MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland 


Galvest 
St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Kansas City Portland 





































TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
* PRODUCTS 0O. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 
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About 45% of Rural Grocery 
Advertising Features Flour 


In 3,439 “country newspapers” in eight 
territories, almost 49% of all grocery 
advertisements carried mentions of flour 
during a period from Jan. 4 to Jan. 25, 
a study by the Western Newspaper 
Union reveals. Of the advertisements 
30.7% were for all-purpose flour, 12.38% 
for cake flour and 14% for pancake flour, 
with 3.6% mentioning other types of 
flours. 

An earlier study of 3,167 “country 
town” weekly newspapers in eight terri- 
tories revealed that 44% of all the gro- 
cery advertisements published during a 
three- to four-week period in the last 
months of 1940 featured flour. Of a 
total of 3,750 grocery advertisements 
appearing between Nov. 17 and Dec. 7, 
1940, 976, or 26%, featured all-purpose 
family flour. Over 17% of the advertise- 
ments featured cake flour, 13% pancake 
flour and 3.6% other types of flour. 


DES MOINES 


The incidence of flour advertising, ac- 
cording to the survey, was the highest in 
a rural territory surrounding Des Moines, 
Iowa, where 58.1% of the grocery adver- 
tisements carried space for flour during 
the second period, against 61% in the 
earlier period. Over 35% featured all- 
purpose flour in this section from Nov. 
16 to Dec. 7, 1940, against 37% from 
Jan. 4 to Jan. 25, 1941. Twenty-two per 
cent dealt with cake flour and 23% with 
pancake flour in the Des Moines region, 
compared with 17% and 22%, respective- 
ly, in January. There were 71 brands 
of all-purpose, 17 of cake flour and 48 
of pancake flour competitively advertised 
in that area, against 93, 19 and 51, re- 
spectively, in January. Of 604 grocery 
advertisements appearing in the 1941 
period, 226 publicized all-purpose, 107 
cake and 133 pancake, against 160, 101 
and 104, respectively, of 450 advertise- 
ments in the 1940 period studied. 


DETROIT 


Second in importance as to flour ad- 
vertising was the Detroit, Mich., area, 
where 52% of the advertisements sold 
flour during the first period and 55% in 
the second. Of these Detroit rural dis- 
plays, 26% sold all-purpose flour, 22% 
cake flour and 20% pancake flour during 
the 1940 period, compared with 42.5%, 
13% and 22% in 1941. Sixty-five brands 
of all-purpose patent were advertised 
in this area, against 20 cake and 33 
pancake varieties during the November- 
December period. In January, 66 all- 
purpose, 21 cake and 30 pancake flour 
brands received mention. 

Of 573 advertisements appearing in 
the Detroit region in the first period, 
151 were for family flour, 130 for cake 
and 118 for pancake, compared with 218, 
68 and 116 of a total of 522 in the sec- 


on eriod. 
dp ST. LOUIS 


With second period figures appearing 
in parentheses, over 46% (46%) of the 
grocery displays appearing in country 
newspapers in the St. Louis, Mo., terri- 
tory mentioned flour, with 29% (31%) 
dealing with all-purpose, 17.5% (11%) 
with cake and almost 14% (11%) with 
pancake flour. This territory revealed 
110 (91) individual brands of all-pur- 
pose flour advertised. Twenty-seven (20) 
brands of cake flour and 31 (30) pan- 
cake types were found. Of a total of 
698 (585) displays, 203 (181) featured 


all-purpose flour, 122 (68) cake and 96 
(65) pancake flour. 


MILWAUKEE 

In the Milwaukee, Wis., region, almost 
46% (48%) of the grocery space car- 
ried flour copy. ‘Twenty-six per cent 
(33%) was in all-purpose flour adver- 
tising, 21% (16%) in cake and almost 
10% (14%) in pancake flour. Rural 
Milwaukee grocers advertised 73 (108) 
brands of all-purpose flour, 27 (20) of 
cake flour and 25 (36) of pancake flour. 

Of a total of 838 (801) advertisements 
appearing during the four-week period, 
221 (226) featured family flour, 181 
(127) cake flour and 82 (112) pancake 


our. 
flour: INDIANAPOLIS 


In a rural territory around Indian- 
apolis, 42% (43%) of the grocery adver- 
tising featured flour, with 27% (29%) 
ascribed to all-purpose, 16% (14%) to 
cake flour and 9.7 (12%) to pancake 
flour. Thirty-four (42) kinds of all- 
purpose flour, 13 (13) of cake flour and 
16 (24) of pancake flour were adver- 
tised. . 

Of 300 (293) grocery advertisemenis 
run in rural newspapers near Indianay)- 
olis, 81 (86) were for family, 49 (41) 
for cake and 29 (37) for pancake flour. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Grocery advertising in the rural dis- 
trict around Oklahoma City apportioned 
flour a 30% (31%) mention. About 
20% (24%) of the advertisements listed 
to all-purpose, 6.7% (4.6%) cake flour 
and a little over 6% (6%) pancake flour. 
Fifty-one (46) brands of all-purpose 
flour were found to be advertised in the 
Oklahoma papers, and five brands each 
of cake and pancake flour figured in the 
rural grocery advertising, against five 
and six brands, respectively, in the sec- 
ond period. 

Eighty (77) grocery advertisements 
in this region, of a total of 405 (325), 
featured all-purpose flour, with 27 (15) 
displaying cake flour and 26 (21) con 
cerned with pancake flour. 


DENVER 

Newspapers in the vicinity of Den- 
ver, Colo., showed that 25.6% (29.8%) 
of the grocery advertising mentioned 
flour, and 17% (19) displayed all-pur- 
pose flour, 5.2% (4.5%) cake flour and 
6% (10%) pancake flour. Thirty-one 
(51) all-purpose brands were advertised, 
and five (five) cake flours. Nine (20) 
pancake mixes were in the grocery news- 
paper displays. 

BOSTON 

Around Boston, Mass., only about 24% 
(22%) of the food store advertising list- 
ed flour, with 15% (18%) in all-purpose 
types, 9% (10%) in cake flours and 
6.8% (38%) in pancake flours. Ten 
(14) brands of family flour, 8 (10) of 
cake flour and 9 (7) of pancake flour 
appeared in the advertisements. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT STORAGE STUDY ARRANGED 

Arrangements for storing approxi- 
mately 300,000 bus of wheat at James 
town for purposes of studying problems 
of long-time storage of spring wheat have 
been approved by government agricul- 
tural agencies. Ten acres have been 
leased for three years for the storage 
site. Over 170 steel bins of types gen- 
erally used on farms in North Dakota will 
be erected. 
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Here, in the very head of the Kansas Hard 






10-Second Vacations 


IN THE WHEATLANDS OF THE WEST 
FOR BUSY BAKERS AT HOME 
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Winter Wheat Districts, are located four of this company’s 27 flour 
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mills. Aided by a score of our own elevators, they select the choicest 









wheat and produce the fine, high protein, hard winter wheat patents that 
are recognized by bakers for economy, strength, and customer-appeal in 
the finished bakery product. + Get in touch with any of these mills. Be- 


hind their unqualified guarantee of satisfaction is the reputation of this 
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company, which has faithfully served the Bakers of America since 1883. 
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27 MILLS IN THE WESTERN WHEATLANDS 
Serving the Bahats 6 Camsrica. for over Sb Yeats 
THE { oad MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFices: -eavez, COLORADO 
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A typical Kansas scene...gentle swells of land, 
abundant native tree shade, fertile fields. Equally 
beautiful are the bluestem ranges, with rolling 
hills and cattle knee-deep in grass. Kansas 
Produces one-fourth of the nation’s wheat. 


Photo Courtesy of Kansas Industrial Development Commission 
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WITH RECORD CARRY-OVER IN SIGHT, 


U.S.D.A. PROCLAIMS 1942 QUOTA 
<>, 
1942-43 Supply Used in Determining Wheat Marketing Rules Esti- 
mated at 1,300,000,000 Bus, Including Prospective 1942 
Crop of 660,000,000 Bus 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A wheat market- 
ing quota for the 1942 crop was pro- 
claimed on July 25 by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard. The proc- 
lamation, which under the law must be 
made prior to May 15 for any marketing 
year in which it appears the wheat sup- 
ply will exceed a normal year’s domestic 
consumption and exports by more than 
35%, was made at this time in order to 
give growers the opportunity to make 
plans for 1942 plantings before seeding 
time. The 1942 national acreage allot- 
ment of 55,000,000 acres was announced 
May 22, 1941, and most farmers have 
already been notified of their individual 
allotments. 

The date for the referendum will be 
set in the spring as soon as the condi- 
tion of the 1942 crop can be determined. 
Since the enactment of marketing quota 
legislation, this determination has been 
made following the May crop report. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 specifies that the referendum must 
be held before June 10, and that two- 
thirds of the farmers voting in the ref- 
erendum must approve the quota before 
it can continue in effect on the year’s 
crop. 

A quota is now in effect on the 1941 
crop as a result of the 81% approval 
voted in the referendum on May 31. 

“The wheat supply in sight for 1942- 
43 leaves no doubt that a quota would 
have to be proclaimed next spring,” 
R. M. Evans, National AAA Adminis- 
trator, says. “The carryover we will 
have on hand July 1, 1942, as a result 
of our above-normal yields and reduced 
exports, is going to be the largest on 
record for the United States and a 1941 
crop even as low as 358,000,000 bus, 
would bring the supply up to the quota 
level.” 

The 1942-43 supply used in the quota 
determination is estimated at 1,300,000,- 
000 bus. This includes the estimated 
July 1, 1942, carryover of 640,000,000 
bus, and a 1942 wheat crop estimated at 
660,000,000 bus on the basis of a normal 
yield on the 55,000,000-acre national 
acreage allotment. A normal year’s do- 
mestic consumption and exports amount 
to 739,000,000 bus. This is made up of 
an average domestic consumption of 
690,000,000 bus, and exports of 49,000,- 
000 bus for the 10-year period ending 
June 30, 1942. The addition of a 35% 
reserve makes a marketing quota level 
of 998,000,000 bus. If between now and 
the fall of 1942 the supply of wheat 
should fall 5% below the quota level, 
the Act provides that the quota must be 
lifted. 

The purpose of a marketing quota is 
to divide a limited market equitably 
among all growers and to protect wheat 
prices and income by keeping part of 
the surplus off the market until needed, 
a government announcement says. Since 
producers who plant within their acreage 
allotments have made their adjustment 
at seeding time, they continue to market 
their entire production in the normal 
manner, 

Producers who overseed their allot- 
ments are called upon under the quota 


to make an adjustment in marketings 
the same as the co-operator made in 
seedings, the Department of Agriculture 
explains. Only the smaller of the normal 
or actual yield of their excess acreage 
is subject to penalty. However, the pen- 
alty may be postponed if the excess 
wheat is kept off the market and stored 
under bond, or it may be avoided if the 
wheat is taken out of market channels 
by delivery to the government for re- 
lief use. 

Producers who store excess wheat in 
1941 also have the privilege in 1942 to 
take out of storage and market, without 
penalty, excess wheat equal to the 
amount by which 1942 seedings are re- 
duced below the acreage allotment, 
measured in terms of normal yield, or 
equal to the amount the 1942 production 
falls below the normal yield of the acre- 
age allotment. 

The marketing penalty, intended to 
discourage marketing of excess wheat, 
is related to the loan rate law specify- 
ing a penalty of 50% of the basic loan 
rate. For 1941, the basic average loan 
rate is 98c, making a penalty rate of 49c. 
No government loans can be made on 
the 1942 wheat crop if the marketing 
quota is voted down. 
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C. B. WEYDMAN BECOMES 
HEAD OF REX GRAIN CO. 


Charles B. Weydman, formerly vice 
president and treasurer of the Eastern 
Grain Elevator Corp., was announced, 
effective July 16, as president and man- 
ager of the Rex Grain & Milling Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Albert S. Krotz, with the 
Rex company since its incorporation, will 
serve as the new vice president, but will 
continue in his eapacity as production 
manager. 





Mr. Weydman comes to the Rex firm 
after 25 years with the grain elevator 
corporation. He is also president of the 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo, and a direc- 
tor of both the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association and the National 
Grain Trade Council. 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE BOARD 
MAY SET TRADING FEES 

New York, N. Y.—An amendment to 
the by-laws of the New York Produce 
Exchange grants the board of directors 
power to change and vary trading fees 
on cash and future contracts bought and 
sold on the floor, and to regulate fees on 
commodities inspected, tested or ana- 
lyzed by the service departments. The 
amendment was approved by a vote of 
300 to 116 at a meeting held July 23. 

The board will set fees of 10c and 20c 
per contract, depending on the type, 
with provision made for member-non- 
member transactions. A fee of 10c will 
be paid on grain inspected and graded 
on receipt, or graded into vessels for 
export. 

The cash grain broker will pay a fee 
of 5c per 1,000 bus in each contract in 
which he appears as broker, and 10c per 
car of 20 tons or part thereof on each 






millfeed transaction. A fee of 10c per 
car of 250 bbls or part thereof will be 
paid by each broker on each flour trans- 
action in which he appears as broker. 
There will also be a 10% charge for in- 
specting flour and testing and analyzing 
samples. 
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ELEVATOR CAPACITIES 
ENLARGED IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Elevator construction gaining in the 
Inland Empire is summarized by the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation as follows: 

The Pasco (Wash.) Portland Commis- 
sion has announced a contract for con- 
struction of a 200,000-bu elevator. It will 
be operated by the Continental Grain Co. 

In anticipation of barge shipments 
on the Columbia River, the Longview, 
Wash., grain terminal has been author- 
ized to construct a marine leg to facili- 
tate the unloading of bulk wheat from 
barges. 

The port of Kennewick, Wash., is 
studying plans for a 50,000-bu elevator, 
in connection with the new pier and 
bulk grain conveyor nearing completion 
there. 

Colville (Wash.) Flour Mills Co. has 
begun the erection of a 40,000-bu eleva- 
tor. The structure will replace an old 
elevator of less capacity. 

The Genessee (Idaho) Union Ware- 
house Co. has razed part of its flat stor- 
age space to make room for a new ele- 
vator of 200,000-bus capacity. 

J. T. LaFollette, proprietor and man- 
ager of the Colfax Seed Co., has started 
construction of a 40,000-bu elevator at 
Kahlotus, Wash. 

Rockford (Wash.) Grain Growers has 
added two new elevators to its facilities, 
one of 65,000 bus at Mount Hope and 
another of 85,000 bus at Setters, Idaho. 

Davenport (Wash.) Union Warehouse 
Co. is working day and night to finish its 
new 125,000-bu elevator at Mondovi. 

T. E. Robinson is adding 40,000 bus of 
space to his elevator at Nez Perce, Idaho. 
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WEEKLY FOOD PURCHASES 
BY U.S.D.A. BULK LARGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture announces the purchase of 
the following food supplies during the 
week ending July 19: 








Commodity— Quantity 
Pork meat products—Canned, lbs. 4,639,976 

Cured and frozen, lbs ......... 8,095,000 

Casings, 100-yd bundles ...... 84,650 
EMG, GED cccccccvccscvceccvceses 6,420,336 
Bees GRE, CRBOS cc cvcccceceaecece 140,003 
eee GE, BO co vcc cove céseesoee 1,930,300 
PEO GEOG, FEE csccccvccecsiees 13,835,470 
American cheese, IbS ........+06. 4,293,300 
Dried skim milk (spray), lIbs.... 300,000 
Dried skim milk (roller), Ibs..... 160,000 
Evaporated milk, cases ......... 201,200 
Cn SU” o06606.00s6aeekens 18,820,000 
Ce WE, GO 060000 0sssecedess 2,224,000 
Se Be UE: bee baeccaccascesses 1,140,000 





USES SAME MARKET 

FOR 35 YEARS 
Great BeNnp, KANsas.—Gus Kas- 
selman has completed delivery of his 
1941 wheat crop to the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co. here for the thirty-fifth 
consecutive year, according to Thur- 
man Sherwood, manager. And it 
makes 48 consecutive crops of wheat 
from the Kasselman farm that have 
been marketed exclusively with the 
mill. Mr. Kasselman’s father sold 

his crop there for 13 years. 
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INDIANA MARKET QUOTA 
ENEMIES INCORPORATE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indiana Mar- 
keting Quota Protest Association has 
filed articles of incorporation, asserting 
its members wanted “freedom and not 
concessions.” Spokesmen for the wheat 
farmers said they were assured the sup- 
port of John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, who 
met with the executive council of the 
group recently at the Claypool Hotel. 

The move to fight penalties on over- 
production of wheat came as Congress 
acted to amend the Wheat Marketing 
Quota Act. Articles of incorporation 
were filed by Lamont O’Harra, of New- 
castle, president; Alva O. Bitner, Rush- 
ville, secretary-treasurer, and H. S. Da- 
vis, of Clark Hill. Headquarters of the 
association is listed at Rushville. 

Letters in support of the Indiana 
group have been received from Pennsy!- 
vania, California, Texas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, South Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, Mr. Bitner says. 
Representatives of industries connected 
with agriculture also met with the pro- 
testing group to offer their support. 
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J.G. WOLVERTON, VETERAN 
ONTARIO MILLER, DIES 


Toronto, Ontr.—Jasper G. Wolverton, 
who for many years carried on a milling 
business in the town of Wolverton, Ont., 
died on Saturday, July 19, in a hospital 
at Chatham. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery at Wolverton on July 22. 

With Mr. Wolverton’s passing one of 
the most honored names in the milling 
industry of Ontario ceases to figure in 
the records. He was one of the men who 
made the industry what it is today. His 
father was a miller and had much to 
do with the early history of the busi- 
ness in Canada. 

During the last war Jasper Wolverton 
took an active part in production of flour 
for use of the allied powers. He was 
then in his prime and was generally rec- 
ognized as one of the most outstanding 
figures in the Ontario milling trade. 
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EXPLOSION AT AMERICAN 
CYANAMID POWDER PLANT 


New Yorx, N. Y.—An explosion at 
the South Acton, Mass., powder mills 
of the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Co., July 24, killed two men and started 
a fire which destroyed the corning mill 
in which blocks of gunpowder are 
broken down into different grain sizes. 
This was the latest in a series of explo- 
sions at the plant since the first of the 
year. 
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GENERAL FOODS CORP. EARNINGS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. reports net earnings of $7,181,578, 
or $1.37 a common share after provision 
for preferred dividend, for the first six 
months of 1941. This compares with 
$7,014,626, or $1.34, for the correspond- 
ing 1940 period. Provision for estimated 
tax liabilities under the proposed 1941 
amendments to the International Rev- 
enue Code has been taken into consider- 
ation, according to a statement by C. M. 
Chester, chairman, and Clarence Francis, 
president of the corporation. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


STOCKS OF OLD WHEAT IN INTERIOR 
STORAGE BIGGEST OF RECORD 


—_<>—- 
Total 73,240,000 Bus, or More Than Double Amount Held in 
Non-Terminal Mills, Elevators and Warehouses 
on July 1 Last Year 


Wasutncton, D. C.—Stocks of old 
wheat in interior mills, elevators, and 
warehouses on July 1, 1941, are esti- 
mated by the Crop Reporting Board at 
73,240,000 bus. This is more than double 
the 33,618,000 bus held in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses on July 1, last 
year, and is the highest July 1 interior 
stocks of any year that the estimates 
have been made. 

The next highest July 1 stocks were 
64,293,000 bus in 1933. The 10-year 
(1930-39) average is 37,601,000 bus. The 
July 1 stocks of old wheat were above 
last year in nearly all wheat producing 
states, with the exception of three of the 
principal southwestern hard red winter 
wheat states, and the two north Pacific 
Coast states, where wheat was shifted 
from interior storage to other positions 
to clear interior space in readiness for 
in-movement of the new crop. 

The greatest increase over last year in 
July 1 stocks is in the three principal 
hard red spring wheat states; and in 
Iowa, which has received old wheat 
shifted from other states. These esti- 
mates include wheat in these positions 
under government loan or owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Stocks of new 
wheat (1941 crop) are not included in 
the totals shown in this report. 

The combined stocks of old wheat in 
interior mills, elevators and warehouses 
and old wheat held on farms July 1, 
1941, are 162,337,000 bus, compared with 


116,764,000 bus on that date last year 
and the 10-year average of 97,292,000 
bus. July 1 stocks in the combined posi- 
tions, by classes, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

(In 1,000 bus) 





Average, 

Class— 1930-39 1940 1941 
Hard red winter..... 35,442 43,560 41,032 
Soft red winter ..... 19,955 16,039 20,937 
Hard red. spring ... 20,897 34,625 69,500 
PE vdienesasennen 5,491 9,830 17,109 
WOOD 260 eee ccressus 15,507 12,710 13,759 

WRG: 64-04 b c0snkae 97,292 116,764 162,337 


Stocks of old wheat in interior mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses, July 1, 1941, with 
comparisons (in 1,000 bus): 


Average, 





State— 1930-39 1940 1941 
New England ...... 88 68 74 
OE Pa 362 320 560 
New Jersey ......... 87 40 48 
Pennsylvania ....... 424 285 325 
THD. we 0 4eresse sees 890 750 1,075 
BRORMR ccc cccescccs 802 278 660 
-é-cén eke ee ee 788 355 1,000 
BRICHIMAN 2. vicsccece 538 450 850 
WWCOMSIN “occ scccccs 87 95 140 
Minnesota .......... 1,221 1,437 5,574 
DE. béeoegeces sevens 308 170 1,057 
Aree 814 1,000 1,150 
North Dakota ...... 5,172 5,020 27,235 
South Dakota ....... 948 1,125 6,900 
WOMTASER 2.052 cccees 1,520 2,000 2,300 
TEAMGRS nc cccccoccees 3,134 3,000 1,600 
Maryland ...cccecee 82 60 120 
MEE co aeeescaace 172 150 180 
Kentucky .....cseses 126 90 650 
TOMMONNOS 2c ccccccce 56 40 140 
CUIGROMR oo cccccser 945 900 750 
TOROS cc ccccsssseces 933 1,600 1,320 
Other southern ..... 241 169 278 
BEOREONA 2. ccccscces 2,212 1,762 7,800 
"ESS eee 3,173 2,625 3,250 
fi... eereeree 112 105 50 
CORSTORO 2 cccsscncse 766 520 480 
CIO ccecceessveeces 276 150 500 
Washington ......... 7,665 6,811 4,808 
OROBOR cscccscsccese 2,508 1,550 1,475 
California .......... 1,025 617 803 
Other western ...... 126 76 88 

United States ..... 37,601 33,618 73,240 





BOSTON BAKERY STRIKERS 
AGREE TO ARBITRATION 


Boston, Mass.—The month old strike 
salesmen in Boston was 
brought to an end on July 25, when 
Daniel J. Tobin, head of the teamsters 
international, arrived to take charge of 
a meeting of strikers called by P. H. 


Jennings, organizer for the international 


of bakery 


organization. One week previously the 
salesmen had refused arbitration by the 
harrow margin of 7 votes, even though 
operators had agreed to arbitrate their 
dispute with the salesmen from the be- 
ginning. 

The salesmen returned to their jobs 
in the 24 Boston bakeries affected by 
the stoppage of work on July 28. The 
operators had offered a $2 per week in- 
crease, from the old rate of $16 plus 8% 
on wholesale sales to $18 plus 8%, while 
the union was demanding $20 and 9% 
on wholesale sales. House to house 
Salesmen were offered an increase’ in 
commission from 21% to 22%, and the 
union had demanded 22% up to $150 
per week and 23% on sales over $150 
retroactive to the first dollar. 

The operators’ committee which has 
been engaged in the negotiations since 
June 8, was composed of Robert E. Sul- 
livan, New England Bakers Association, 
chairman, Leo Bayles, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc, Frank I, Gentles, Gentles Baking 
Co. Charles G. Johnstone, Betty Alden 
Bakery, Inc., Leo Herlihy, Clover Leaf 
Baking Co., and Fred G. Stritzinger 3rd, 
Continental Baking Co. 


CHARLES MERRILL HEADS 
BIG WALL STREET MERGER 


New York, N. Y.—Charles E. Merrill, 
one of Wall Street’s outstanding person- 
alities, is on his way to a new high ven- 
ture in the brokerage business—that of 
applying modern merchandising methods 
to the largest commission house in the 
world. 

On Aug. 18 he will become the senior 
partner in a new firm—Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. It will be the 
outgrowth of a merger on that day of 
Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt 
and of Fenner & Beane. They are now 
the two largest member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The consolidated firm will have nearly 
100 offices spread across the country; 
will have 48 general partners and 10 spe- 
cial partners; the combined capitaliza- 
tion will be in excess of $6,000,000; mem- 
bership will be held in 28 security and 
commodity exchanges. 
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FINLAND FACED WITH 
BREAD-GRAIN SHORTAGE 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Although the re- 
sults of the Finnish inventory of grain 
and grain products were not definitely 
known on May 1, it was reported that 
available supplies and those expected to 
become available would total only about 
78,000 short tons, whereas about 183,000 
tons were needed to fill requirements 
from May 1 until Sept. 1 when the new 
crops will be harvested, reports the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 





This left a deficiency of some 105,000 
tons. Although purchases in South 
America and the United States, afloat 
and those for which navicerts had been 
granted but which were only partly 
loaded on May 1, would, if received, 
cover about half the deficit, the remain- 
der of around 55,000 tons would still be 
lacking, according to earlier reports. 
More_recent information, however, indi- 
cates that Germany may provide part 
of this. 
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HARRY F. MARSH, RETIRED 
MILL OFFICIAL, SUCCUMBS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Harry F. Marsh, 
who retired two years ago as treasurer 
and director in charge of sales for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
succumbed to a heart attack, July 22, 
while on a fishing trip near Grand 
Marais, Minn., on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. Accompanied by John 


The Late Harry F. Marsh 


R. Morris, a former vice president of 
the International company, but now re- 
tired, Mr. Marsh had gone north for a 
few days’ trout fishing. He had been in 
his usual good health and was not known 
to have had any heart ailment. The two 
men were returning to their lodge after 
fishing, when Mr. Marsh complained of 
feeling tired, and collapsed. 

Mr. Marsh joined the International 
company in 1909 as director of sales, was 
made a member of the board in 1910, 
and, in 1981, was elected treasurer. He 
retired two years ago at the company’s 
age limit of 65. 

Surviving are his widow and a son 
and daughter. The latter, Mrs. R. D. 
Cobb, is the wife of the sales manager 
for the W. J. Jennison Co. Mrs. Marsh 
and her daughter and two grandchildren 
were visiting in New Jersey, but re- 


. turned to Minneapolis by plane. The 


funeral was held at Lakewood Cemetery, 
July 25. 
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S. LEE TANNENHOLZ PROMOTED 

PirrspurcH, Pa.—S. Lee Tannenholz, 
for several years located at Pittsburgh as 
representative of the Rodney Milling Co., 
has been transferred to the Boston, Mass., 
office with the new title of assistant to 
the president. J. A. Powers, formerly 
with King Midas Flour Mills at Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, will succeed Mr. 
Tannenholz in Pittsburgh. 
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RURAL CONSUMERS SAID 
TO BE STOCKING UP FLOUR 


MitwavKkee, Wis.—Flour sales in the 
Milwaukee area during the past month 
have included both family and bakery 
buyers although the bakery trade has 
been buying the most heavily. Several 
mill representatives and flour jobbers 
here reported, however, an increasing de- 
mand from the family trade, especially 
in the rural areas of the state. It is be- 
lieved that many farmers and homemak- 
ers in the smaller communities are stock- 
ing up on flour in anticipation of higher 
prices and shortages similar to those in 
effect during the last World War. 

Bakery sales have been held back to 
some extent by the usual “seasonal dull- 
ness” which precedes harvesting of the 
new wheat crop. The fact that govern- 
ment reports on 1941 crop conditions’ in- 
dicate a heavy production of wheat, and 
that there is still such a heavy surplus 
in elevators, has led many buyers to 
anticipate a decline in prices as soon as 
the new wheat starts to move. 

Several sellers here said that their vol- 
ume could have been heavier if they had 
been willing to meet the low bid price 
of the buyer. 

Also moving in small quantities has 
been rye flour, although durum wheat 
products have been dull as the buyer 
here again is anticipating lower prices 
because of reportedly heavy production. 

Prices during the month have kept 
within a comparatively narrow range, 
with the high for the first four weeks 
of July having been reached on July 25, 
when prices were 35c above the low of 
the month, While steady during about 
the first 15 days of July, prices started 
to fluctuate noticeably as the month wore 
on, presumably accounting, to some de- 
gree, for the lack of actual sales. 
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W. H. BURTT RETIRES AFTER 
43 YEARS WITH COMPANY 


PortLanp, OreGon.— William H. “Billy” 
Burtt, vice president and general sales 
manager of the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., of Seattle, will retire on Aug. 
1. Mr. Burtt last year expressed the de- 
sire to retire and spend his older years 
in fishing and resting, but the company 
requested him to serve another year. 

One of the best known flour milling 
executives in the country, Mr. Burtt has 
been with Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
for the past 43 years, first entering serv- 
ice as a city salesman in the Spokane 
office. He has traveled extensively in 
this country, and he made 17 round trips 
to the Orient, with one around the world. 
Mr. Burtt expects to make his home be- 
tween Seattle and California. 

Succeeding Mr. Burtt as general sales- 
manager, will be Howard Taylor, 22 
years with the company. He has been 
assistant manager of the Tacoma mill, 
manager of the Wenatchee (Wash.) 
Milling Co., a subsidiary, and for the 
past few months has been at the head 
office in Seattle. 
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BAKERS CLUB TO MEET 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Baker Club 
has scheduled an outdoor meeting to be 
held at the Sleepy Hollow Country Club, 
Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., Aug. 
6, through the courtesy of Ralph D. 
Ward, president of Drake Bakeries, Inc. 
A day of golf, swimming and tennis is 
planned for the members. 
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(OANNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading “Parents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 











AcME~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, Nn. y. 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 











U. S. LABORATORY STUDIES 
DRIED FOODS FOR DEFENSE 


Investigations of commercial dehydra- 
tion of foods for emergency defense use 
are to be expanded in a new program 
being launched by the Department of 
Agriculture. These studies—to be carried 
on largely at the department’s newly 
opened Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at San Francisco—are a continu- 
ation of similar investigations during 


‘and following the first World War. 


Dried foods may be used for the armed 
forces, to meet food shortages among 
civilian populations both at home and 
abroad, and to improve the nutrition of 
undernourished civilians. 

Department officials point out that the 
studies will include not only methods and 
equipment for dehydration, factors af- 
fecting color and flavor, and storage 
problems, but also two more recently 
recognized factors in dehydration: ways 
to preserve vitamins, and varieties of 
crops especially suitable for dehydration. 

Dehydrated foods will be of value in 
outlying military or naval stations which 
might be cut off from normal supply 
lines. Under certain other conditions, 
dried foods also might be more practical 
for our armed forces than foods canned 
or preserved in other ways. They also 
may be a factor in feeding British civil- 
ians and military forces because of short- 
age of shipping facilities. 

Even at home, emergencies may arise 
where dried foods would be valuable. 
Agricultural defense officials point out 
that a large part of the foods consumed 
in the East originate in the Pacific Coast 
area. Ordinarily, coastwise vessels bring 
these foods through the Panama Canal. 
But with the reduction of shipping facili- 
ties, much of this food must move by 
rail. When shipped by rail, the higher 
rail rates increase the cost of canned 
food by about 2c a can. 

With a shortage already of rail equip- 
ment—and a possible shortage that may 
develop in supplies of gasoline for truck- 
ing—difficulties might arise in an emer- 
gency in moving foods eastward from the 
Pacific Coast. When properly dried and 
packed, the dried products take up only 
one fifth to one half of the space re- 
quired for canned or frozen foods; and 
they weigh only 10 to 25% as much as 
food in other forms. 

The smaller bulk and lighter weight 
of the dried foods also facilitate storing 
over a period of years. With the newer 
forms of moisture-proof bags, storage 
problems should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Dehydrated foods also would provide 
foods to improve the diets of the thou- 
sands of undernourished people in this 
country at prices they can better afford. 

Products to receive first attention—as 
requested by the Army and Navy—in- 
clude tomatoes, onions, white potatoes, 
carrots, leafy vegetables, green peas, 
green and wax beans, lima beans, celery, 
squash, citrus juices, apricots, prunes 
and apples. 

During the first World War, about 80,- 
000,000 lbs of dehydrated foods (mainly 
fruits) were shipped abroad for the 
AEF. The shipments of dried vege- 
tables amounted to only 8,600,000 lbs; 
they included 6,500,000 Ibs of dried pota- 
toes and 1,500,000 Ibs of dried onions. 

During the first World War, investi- 
gations on commercial dehydration of 
foods were greatly expanded and con- 
tinued at a high pitch until about 1924, 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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Strive to Reach 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
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Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. 





St. Joseph, Ma. 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
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Mill at Sales Office 
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Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 
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THE GOLDEN TOUCH 
Ewuched 


GOOD 


FLOUR! 
FLOUR 


“WORTH ALL IT COSTS” 


Keng 





Good flour in your shop is the most inexpensive repeat business which is the foundation of success- 
form of profit insutance. ful bakery operation. 
More bakers every week are discovering the prof- Your King Midas representative offers a com- 


it possibilities in King Midas Flour. Its depend- plete line milled to supply every need of the quality 
able uniformity saves needless trouble and expense baker. From snowy white flour to darkest rye, each 
in the bake shop—and the delicious wheaty flavor type is milled to meet the most exacting demands 


it gives to your baking builds the steady, profitable of the bakery trade. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
% coon wueat Fl coop Flour G00D BAKING 
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Red Star Beacon 





They Wouldn’t Sell It, 
But Kansas State Got 
It Just for Asking 


Wicnira, Kansas.—The old saying 
“Ask and it shall be given” has proved 
true in a big way for Kansas State Col- 
lege, which asked for the temporary loan 
of the Red Star Milling Co.’s 2,000,000 
candlepower searchlight a few weeks ago 
and thereby got it, not as a loan, but as 
a gift. 

J. B. McKay, manager of the mill, 
told the college authorities when they 
asked to borrow it, that he could not 
let them have it, because it weighs more 
than a ton and the costs of taking it 
down and putting it back were too great. 
When they tried to rent it he again re- 
fused. Then they offered to buy it if 
it did not cost too much. The light cost 
$5,500 to install in the first place and Mr. 
McKay said he did not feel like selling 
such an expensive instrument at a loss. 
Finally the college authorities asked for 
the light as a gift. Then it was that 
Mr. McKay told them yes. 

The searchlight was installed in 1926, 
before the countryside was dotted with 
airplane beacons and it was a great rarity. 
Equipped with a 3-ft mirror, its bril- 
liant rays could be seen at Emporia, 100 
miles away. The mirror revolved in such 
a way that the light shone in turn in all 
directions. 

While it was in operation it was a 
good advertisement, for back in that 
period, 15 years ago, when we were all 
enjoying prosperity and Hitler was noth- 
ing but a town tough, the Red Star 
‘searchlight was something to talk about. 

After a dozen years its novelty has 
worn off. Motorists complained they 
were blinded by it on the highways. 
Railroad engineers complained of it. The 
Red Star company turned off the electric 
current and it has been unused for three 
years. It continued to remain on its 
tower just because nobody thought to 
ask for it. At Kansas State College it 
will be used in the electrical engineering 
school for experimental purposes and also 
will serve at outdoor pageants. 


FRENCH RATIONS 
So far as the mass of the population 


in the urban and industrial areas of 
France is concerned, it appears that the 
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“About every three months for the past five years,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘Teeter 
Sims,/roustabout over in Red Sawyer’s mill, has been 
sandbaggin’ Red out of a two bit a day raise by 
threatenin’ he'd strike. 
“\ Red called in Teeter an’ said he'd 
decided he’d have to cut his pay 
Qa dollar a day an’ seein’ he 
|" F™ allowed that wasn’t enough 
|he’d decided he'd strike on hirin’ 
—_ Teeter any more. 
, and wanted to know ef that 
imeant he was fired, an’ Red said 
re ad didn’t know as it meant that exackly 
but ef Teeter got mad an’ quit by mutual consent 
he allowed they wouldn’t need to have no bad feelin’s.”’ 


The other day 


Teeter up 








supply of bread (including flour, alimen- 
tary pastes, cereals)—which is really the 
staff of life in the French diet—has 
probably been reduced by one third to 
one half of normal consumption by the 
comparable consumer group. Consump- 
tion of sugar has been perhaps curtailed 
by two thirds, of meat also by about two 
thirds. Consumption of fats has been 
cut by from one half to four fifths, while 
the cheese rations appear to be some- 
what liberal. These restrictions are the 
more drastic since the supply of other 
essential foodstuffs, officially rationed or 
not, has also been greatly curtailed.— 
Foreign Crops & Markets. 


Bags Not Insurable 


@ London Bakers Got No 
Compensation for War Damage 
But May Now 


The following appeal to the baking in- 
dustry for economy appeared in the Na- 
tional Association Review, London: 

“On every side we see and hear the 
appeals to eliminate waste and there is 
every reason to believe that the bakery 
trade, remembering that much of its 
material is brought to this country at 
the risk of valuable lives, has the matter 
well in hand. Economy is being prac- 
ticed in every direction, but taking one 
item in particular we should like to 
draw attention to that of containers and 
packaging. While the return of some 
types of empties from country districts 


may present a difficulty, empty buckets 
and pails with lids can be railed and we 
are pleased to pass suitable credit for 
them as soon as they are received here. 
Our representatives will be glad to help 
and advise country customers in this 
matter; but in places where we deliver, 
our van drivers will collect usable emp- 
ties and issue a suitable credit note at 
the same time.” 


“EDIBLE” AND COMMON 
SOYBEANS 

Edible soybeans may be used either 
as green or dry beans. In the dry form, 
the edible beans will lend themselves bet- 
ter to cooking, being softer and more 
tender. So far as I have been able to 
find there is no appreciable difference in 
the chemical composition of the edible 
varieties and of the field varieties when 
they are mature. Both are characterized 
by a protein content running in the 
neighborhood of 40%, 16 to 20% of fat, 
1.5 to 4% ash, the balance being carbo- 
hydrates, with only traces of starch pres- 
ent. Such analyses would be for the 
mature bean. The flour from the two 
varieties would be very similar.—R. 4. 
Gortner, biochemistry division, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 

“The smell of the cake is not yet 
gone” is a metaphor applied to a mean 
person elevated suddenly to a high posi- 


tion but who shows evidences of his 
origin. 
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“Lost Art,” He Says 


@ Seventy-nine- Year-Old Mil. 
ler Thinks Millstone Best 
Method 


The art of running a mill has about 
passed out of existence. That is the 
view of William Widlake, 79-year-old 
miller of Green Lake, Wis. The gray- 
haired Englishman, with his son, Paul, 
runs one of Wisconsin’s last remaining 
grist mills, old fashioned waterwheel, 
millstone and all. 

“There are but a very few men in 
America who know how to ‘dress’ a inill- 
he says. “The secret 
of millstone flour grinding lies in hay- 


stone properly,” 


ing the proper number of grooves etched 
in feather pattern on the entire sur- 
face of the stone.” 

And nothing has yet replaced the mill- 
stone in making the best buckwheat and 
graham flour, in his estimation. No roller 
process can equal the millstone for pro- 
ducing high grade graham because the 
stone grinds the nutritious flavors and 
necessary wheat germ into the flour 
whereas the rollers practically burn them 
out, he explains. 

Mr. Widlake came to America from 
Devonshire, England, 56 years ago. 


STAPLE CEREALS 


The current issue of “Wheat Studies” 
gives the information that rice and wheat 
together constitute the major element 
in food supplies for four fifths of the 
world’s population. 

Per capita consumption of wheat and 
rice alike, it is also stated, has tended 
to decline, though for quite different 
reasons. The decline in wheat consump- 
tion has been largely voluntary; the de- 
cline in rice consumption has not.—W.ill- 
ing. 


BY NIGHT 


Gold turns to silver 
When the moon is high. 
Tall stalks shimmer 
As the wind goes by. 


A wheat field changes 
On a summer night 
Into a ghostly ocean 
Bathed in a ghostly light. 
Gates HEBBARD. 


— 
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FEED RESERVES? 


E would like the best in the world to comply 

with requests that we comment on the new plan 
whereby the Commodity Credit Corporation will finance 
handling and underwriting the price of certain types 
of ground feeds by farm co-operatives with the de- 
clared purpose of building up “stock piles” of feeds 
against possible shortage later on. The trouble is, we 
simply cannot understand the what, why or wherefore 
of the business, what it is for, why it should be done 
and wherefore the ultimate outcome. 

Nothing could be more stupidly foolish than to 
anticipate a shortage of animal feeds anywhere in the 
country, either because of lack of raw materials from 
which to make them or of transportation to take them 
from where they are to wherever they may now or at 
any future time be needed. 

The government’s activities in buying up large quan- 
tities of all sorts of things to get them off markets 
overburdened with supplies with a view to their pos- 
sible future employment as price stabilizers have at 
least the virtue of reasonable clarity. The stated pur- 
pose is to advance prices and stimulate production by 
overpaying the market and then to hold the accumula- 
tions as a sword of Damocles over price. This is fair 
enough, however little it may have to do with national 
defense and however much it may interpret free enter- 
prise as a mere fetish of horse and buggy days. - 

But this scheme of financing vast corporate co- 
operatives to give them overwhelming advantage over 
hated capitalism engaged in free commerce and to 
underwrite holders of government controlled “stock 
piles” is not clear in its objective, its method or its 
ultimate end, assuming it will grow and grow as does 
every other scheme for government participation in 
commerce. The unlamented Farm Board and its mis- 
begotten Stabilization Corporation began little; the 
farm subsidy invention started little; the loan program 
started little, a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 
Yet look at them or their successors now. And it is 
difficult to recall any farm scheme which did not start 
in this same way and spread all over the place before 
anyone could say “scat.” Exception should, of course, 
be made of that noble enterprise, the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation, which started big and busted higher 
than Gilroy’s kite without anyone even having to say 
“seat.” 

However, we are in for it, for the great power 
of government rallying ’round to defend the beef steer 
and his sister, all four footed and two footed critters, 
the birds and the beasts and perhaps the fishes against 
the pangs of hunger in case the greatest surpluses of 
grains ever accumulated anywhere in the whole world 
should suddenly disappear. Stock piles of feed! One 
might with quite as much common sense set out to 
accumulate stock piles of weather, tucking away and 
underwriting some of these torrid summer days as a 
heat reserve against winter’s blasts. 

We wish we knew how to invent some economic 
novelty. We tried one or two but never got anywhere. 
Wonder how a stock pile of economic inventors would 
do. It always would come in handy for kindling or 
if anybody were looking for a stick to throw at a cat. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
IT STILL WOULD WORK 


PERHAPS chief among our attempts to think up 

some economic trick to aid agriculture other- 
wise than by sweetening it with money out of the 
treasury was the proposal to reduce the rate of flour 
extraction from wheat by requiring millers to grind 
an additional bushel, or some other amount of wheat, 
to produce each barrel of flour. This would be 
nothing more than a reversal of the world-wide war- 
time custom of compelling millers to increase the rate 
of flour extraction as a means of saving wheat. Our 
problem being to use up more of our too-much wheat 
naturally suggests that, so far as possible, wheat be 
usefully wasted. 

Conscience demands that we do not claim this as 
the product of our own economic ingenuity. We mere- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ly picked it out of the air a couple of years or so ago, 
and have since on several occasions tried our hand at 
propagandizing it. No dice. Nor have we ever been 
able to understand exactly why. Perhaps because it 
is too simple. Perhaps because it does not require 
the appropriation of millions from the treasury. Per- 
haps because it provides no new opportunities for farm 
leaders, county committees and thousands of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture and its 
brood of busy corporations. 

Yet nothing is more obvious than that requiring 
millers to grind an added bushel of wheat to produce 
each barrel of flour would automatically increase the 
annual milling consumption of wheat by approximately 
one hundred million bushels and, by the same act, en- 
large the supply of much needed wheat millfeeds by 
a matter of three and a half million tons. All flour 
would be of much better quality than now; while the 
increased supply of feeds, for which there is unlim- 
ited demand, fits into the new government program of 
increased meat, milk and poultry production like a 
rivet in a punch hole. The cost would amount, at 
present price levels, to something like forty cents per 
barrel added to the price of flour. 

It is true that no one has undertaken to measure 
the effect of such a weird scheme upon the flour mill- 
ing industry. Almost without exception millers who 
have expressed opinion say that it unquestionably 
would shake things up, but that, considering the way 
milling conditions have been marching in recent years, 
it probably could do no great harm and might even 
do some good, if only by thawing out some of the 
current profitless practices in operation, account keep- 
ing and selling. In every case, some millers have 
frankly said, if the trick served to use up another hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat a year and, to that 
extent, relieved the present pressure for further mar- 
keting and price controls and the continuing threat 
of a direct excise on processors, it certainly would 
be worth while for the milling industry to have a shot 
at it. 

We still are by no means promoting the scheme 
with the included chance that, in case it upended 
milling to its own injury, we would be drawn and 
quartered. But it, at least, stands out as an economic 
invention that could be made practical to the extent 
of reducing by a very large amount the burden of 
wheat which the government apparently stands com- 
mitted to buy and hold year after year as far as 
anybody can see into the future. As things now stand 
the official wheat manipulators, each time they are 
given a choice between two evils, seem to compromise 
by adopting both. Perhaps if they were provided 
with another trick in the bag, it might work out to 
relieve the pressure of market interferences, special 
taxes and no one even can guess what else. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THE HIGH SPEED MIXTURE 


N a world forced to become more and more accus- 

tomed to paradoxes, it is perhaps worth while to 
make just casual mention of two events last week of 
major interest to the industries which begin with the 
growing of wheat on farms and end with a loaf of 
bread in the home maker’s pantry. 

First of these, in chronological order, was publi- 
cation of a letter addressed by Mr. Leon Henderson, 
of OPACS, to bakers somewhat ameliorating his 
abrupt announcement of June 17 that bakers should 
not increase the price of bread without previous con- 





sultation with his office. The mellowing announcement 
says that they now can increase the price of the loaf 
without specific permission providing they have first 
checked every item of cost and made all possible re- 
ductions, particularly in the matters of stale returns, 
sales and advertising expenses, and quality of wrappers 
used. He suggests, too, that they should take into 
account the possible increase in bread consumption 
with resulting expansion of volume of production. 

He summarizes the situation by suggesting that a 
survey shows an average increased ingredient and 
labor cost of only about one half cent per loaf, and 
proposes fractional price advances, with the hint that 
in no case does it appear that a price increase greater 
than one cent per loaf would be justifiable. All of 
which is welcome news to the baking industry, which, 
under the original OPACS warning, appeared to be 
looking ultimate insolvency square in the eye. 

The other news event of the week of major interest 
to the loaf-of-bread industries was official promulga- 
tion by Secretary of Agriculture Wickard of notice 
that there must be a wheat marketing quota for the 
1942 crop. This, of course, came as no surprise, since, 
under the law of the land, the present overwhelming 
wheat surplus makes it obligatory. The data cited as 
calling for further application of the law of acreage 
restraints and marketing quotas are, however, more 
and more astonishing each time they are quoted. Not 
less than 640 million bushels of wheat are estimated 
as certain to be carried over next July, and this vast 
surplus, with the 660 million bushels estimated to be 
produced from the 55 million bushel acreage allotment 
for next year’s harvest, suggests a grand total of 1,300 
million bushels in the nation’s bins a year from now. 

Since there will be required from this vast total but 
690 bushels for home consumption, a somewhat myth- 
ical demand for 49 million bushels for export and a 
thirty-five per cent safety reserve, it figures out that 
not more than 358 million bushels will be required to 
be raised this next year to fill every possible need for 
the following twelve-month. 

So, we reimpose the quota with its penalty of half 
the loan basis for noncompliance with the law’s 
requirements and administrative rulings in force and 
to be issued hereafter. So, also, we have so large a 
part of this and last year’s wheat harvest now under 
the hand of government that there already exists 
something approaching a real shortage of wheat in the 
open market and available for milling, with prospect 
of an actual corner on supplies before many months 
have passed. 

Just what all of this adds up to we do not know, 
nor do we believe that anyone else—perhaps least of 
all those who are manipulating government authority 
with no clear objective—knows. We merely cite these 
two incidents by way of comment. Perhaps they are 
wholly unrelated in the minds of our economic straw 
bosses. Yet, there must somewhere be an association 
of ideas, as there is of events, in asking wheat grow- 
ers to seed fewer acres, prohibiting them from selling 
the wheat they now have, holding up the price by 
sheer force of government power and money; and 
then asking bakers to squeeze their costs of goods and 
services—even to the extent of using cheaper loaf 
wrappers—so that the price of bread need be raised 
only fractionally. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
TOO BAD DEPARTMENT 


UITE by chance we note, in the Federal Register 

of July 23, official publication of the appointment 
of a hearing before a representative of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission in a matter of the charge that the 
New Deal Coal Co. did in a certain stated period sell 
coal from its mine near Albia, Iowa, to a truck cus- 
tomer for $1.60 ton, which was less than the officially 
established minimum price. 

What a disappointment that must be to the high 
hopes of the sponsor of the “New Deal” company. 
We yield to a temptation to misquote Shakespeare: 
“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless godfather.” 
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Agriculture in Modern 
Democracy 


(Continued from page 7.) 

unto itself, if not within the limits of 
the family farm, at least so within the 
limits of the community. From a moral 
and philosophical point of view, that 
kind of life has as much to recommend 
it as any that I know. It is warm, and 
satisfying, and secure, and it offers op- 
portunity for the rich flowering of the 
individual personality. 

I should be the last to discard any 
more of that ideal than I felt to be abso- 
lutely necessary. Yet I do believe that 
conditions are such in this modern world 
that we must qualify that concept into 
accordance with the changed conditions 
that indisputably exist. There is no need 
to abandon the older concept completely. 
Yet we must admit, I believe, that to 
whatever extent our rural and our na- 
tional society are affected as a result 
of technological and industrial develop- 
ment, we must realize an alteration of 
the facts is taking place, and if the facts 
are being altered our ideas must evolve 
similarly. 

TECHNOLOGY 

It would require volumes to describe 
in an accurate and rounded way the 
progress of technology in the past cen- 
tury that has altered the agricultural 
scene. We are all in some measure 
aware of the vast change that has taken 
place from the sickle to the combine, 
from crude metal-pointed wooden plows 
hauled by trudging oxen to diesel-pow- 
ered gang plows. We know the story of 
the miraculous improvements made in 
plant and animal germ plasm, and in 
methods of combating and controlling 
and confining diseases. 

We know how crude trails grew in 
more than a century into modern super- 
speed highways, and how far we have 
progressed from the oxcart, the stage- 
coach, and the solitary horseman into 
an era of trucks and trains and automo- 
biles and airplanes. We know that the 
craftsman’s shop in the village has largely 
given way to the specialized and mass 
production industry of the great city. 
We know that the industrial functions 
of the village and of the farmstead are 
largely gone. We know these things, and 
a thousand more similar and kindred 
things, some of them in considerable 
detail. 

We know that these constitute an en- 
vironmental change of tremendous de- 
gree, and we also know, at least in 
theory, that a significant change in the 
environment of society cannot help but 
set in motion social forces that in the 
long run are bound to produce institu- 
tional changes that are more or less pro- 
portionate in degree to the environmental 
change. But how well are we able to 
keep this in mind when we get down to 
specific cases in which old and revered 
institutions are involved? And are we 
ready to see the relationship of our so- 
cial ideas to the institutions of which they 
really are only a part? 


THE FARM POLITICAL MINORITY 


Through the whole course of our na- 
tional history the proportion of our 
citizens who were farmers has been stead- 
ily declining. During the last two gen- 
erations the farm population has been 
a constantly decreasing political minority. 
Politically the farm population will have 
to exist in the future not as a group 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











We are always ready to fill your 
ents of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
pl atone) nme <n City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sano Francisco 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 
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Canada’s Export Millfeed 
Quota Cut to 50-50 Basis 


Toronto, Ont.—During the week the 
wartime prices board ordered another 
reduction in the amount of millfeed avail- 
able for export. The percentage now is 
50-50 between export and domestic de- 
liveries. This came before the 70-30 
arrangement of previous week had time 
to show what it would do. Mills resented 
the arbitrary action of the board in mak- 
ing this change before its agreement 
with the mills had got into operation. 
However, there was nothing they could 
do about it. The board is supreme even 
in its right to be unjust. Meanwhile mills 
that do no exporting are no worse off. 
Mills report some falling off in domestic 
demand and they say prices are easing. 
This is also reported by United States 
buyers who operate over here. 

The government of Canada has been 
concerned for some time over the feed 
situation in Ontario and Quebec. Drouth 
stunted pasture and thereby threatened 
production of hogs, cheese and butter 
upon which the United Kingdom depends. 
Canada is pledged to deliver quotas of 
these commodities. It is the nearest 
source of supply and therefore the most 
important. Fortunately, rain has come 
and pasture is now improved, though 
still deficient in some counties. 

In the meantime the government and 
flour milling industry had reached an 
agreement to limit the amount of millfeed 
exported from Canada and to reduce 
domestic prices for bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings $3 ton for July and August. If, 
in the meantime, pasture should improve 
it was understood that the restrictions 
on prices and exports would be removed. 

It was apparent to all who had a part 
in this agreement that a reduction in 
millfeed sold in Canadian domestic mar- 
kets would mean a loss of the amount so 
saved (to the farmers) by the milling 
industry. Prices on flour sold to the 
United Kingdom were fixed when these 
sales were made. An advance in domes- 
tic prices for flour would help but it 
could not compensate. Naturally, the 
millers were reluctant to establish a 
precedent for this sort of thing, espe- 
cially as no other industry has been simi- 
larly dealt with. However, the proposal 
was agreed to and is now in effect. 
Mills look upon the incident as one of 
the fortunes of war. 

Within the ranks of the milling indus- 
try itself this artificial reduction in mill- 
feed prices is creating difficulties. Some 
are able to bear it more easily than 
others, depending on the amount of ex- 
porting they do. This in turn is a mat- 
ter of location and selling practice. Many 
mills do no exporting, and for them the 
loss covers their entire production of 
feed. A rise in flour will help if the 
government permits such a remedy. Its 
policy is to frown upon increases. 

Moreover, higher cost of flour will re- 


act adversely on the baking industry 
which is already having more than enough 
trouble. The processing tax of 70c bbl, 
imposed last year as a sop to the western 
farmers, is coming for the most part 
out of bakers, since the government 
would not permit any change in the price 
of bread. Sooner or later Ottawa will 
have to face up to the facts in its contra- 
dictory policies toward these industries. 
Neither the millers nor the bakers of 
Canada will be able to go on absorbing 
losses involved in fixed prices for wheat 
and bread while at the same time bonus- 
ing agriculture by means of processing 
taxes on wheat and arbitrary cuts in 
millfeed to domestic feeding industries. 


¥ ¥ 
Wheat for Feeding Approved 

Vancouver, B. C.—Grain men here are 
much interested in the reply made by 
the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, minister of 
agriculture, to the idea that the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board release a substantial 
amount of lower grade wheat and even 
high grades for grinding and sale to 
Canadian farmers for stock feed. 

The minister’s reply was that Canadian 
dairy farmers, through their organiza- 
tions, demand millfeed, and if it is sent 
across the border the price would go up. 
He contended that the grinding and sale 
of wheat for stock feed would give mills 
bran and shorts for export to the United 
States, aiding the exchange situation and 
the surplus wheat problem. 

Commenting on the matter, E. E. 
Buckerfield, largest grain and feed dealer 
in Vancouver, stated that the problem 
involved education of the farmers to the 
realization that there is a real advantage 
in the use of lower grade wheat for feed 
purposes. 

Farmers insist on the use of bran and 
shorts for their stock because it has be- 
come a tradition with them, he said, add- 
ing that they are neglecting a big oppor- 
tunity in not diverting more of their 
feed requirements to wheat which would 
be a factor in easing Canada’s grain 
problems. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT EXPORT CLEARANCES 

Toronto, Ont.—Wheat export figures 
for the week ending July 18 showed clear- 
ances oversea of wheat amounting to 
2,994,157 bus compared with 2,428,512 bus 
in same week of previous year. The ac- 
cumulated total for crop year to that 
date was 168,264,887 bus against 148,- 
536,962 bus a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION WORK 

Toronto, Ont.—Accident prevention is 
receiving unusual attention from Ontario 
flour mills. They have never been prop- 
erly organized in this respect. Now the 
matter is being gone into seriously and 
under the wise leadership of men like 
W. D. Price, Ralston-Purina Co., Ltd., 





Woodstock, it seems probable that these 
mills will soon be protected against the 
cost of accidents by use of the provincial 
legislation which takes care of this 
matter. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BACK FROM CONFERENCE 

Winnirec, Man.—George H. Mclvor, 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, returned to Winnipeg 
from Washington last week. He had 
been attending the international wheat 
conference. Pressing business required 
him to return home. 
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CANADA’S WHEAT ACREAGE 
CUT DISCLOSED AS 22.3% 


Winnirec, Man.—Reduction of 6,199,- 
000 acres in the area sown to wheat in 
western Canada compared with a year 
ago was shown in the Dominion govern- 
ment report last week. The 1941 wheat 
acreage was estimated at 21,551,000 as 
compared with 27,750,000 a year ago, or 
a decrease of 22.3%. The acreage to 
oats, barley, flax and rye showed appre- 
ciable gains. 

Manitoba’s wheat acreage was placed 
at 2,700,000 compared with 3,512,000 for 
1940; Saskatchewan’s at 12,198,000 as 
against 15,571,000, and Alberta’s at 6,- 
653,000 compared with 8,667,000 a year 
ago. 

The total western oat acreage is esti- 
mated at 9,308,000 against 7,818,000, bar- 
ley 4,882,000 against 3,622,000, rye 991,- 
900 against 943,000, and flax 940,000 
against 372,700. Figures were based on 
the annual June survey. 

The government’s estimate of wheat 
acreage came as a surprise to the trade. 
The reduction was _ substantially less 
than many observers had anticipated. 
In May figures based on farmers’ inten- 
tions to plant indicated a decrease of 
25% compared with 1940, and only a 
few weeks ago the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
federal minister of agriculture, suggested 
a decrease of 37%. 

If the long-time average yield for 
wheat of 16.5 bus per acre were realized 
in western Canada this year, the outturn 
on the present acreage figures would be 
slightly in excess of 355,000,000 bus. 
However, the government and private 
crop reports indicate that the yield will 
be well below average over large areas. 
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U. 8S. GRAIN IN CANADA 

Toron'ro, Ont.—The amount of United 
States wheat in store in Canada on July 
18 was 228,289 bus against 277,788 bus 
a year ago. United States oats in store 
show 79,336 bus, rye 23,578 bus and corn 
1,496,276 bus. Canada also holds 193,310 
bus of Argentine yellow corn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
H. R. McLAUGHLIN DEAD 
Winnirec, Man.—H. R. McLaughlin, 
66, member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change since 1911, died suddenly last 
week. He is believed to have been the 
victim of a heart attack. 





CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
TOP PRECEDING 4 YEARS 


Winnirra, Man.—Canada’s 1940-41 
crop year ends this week, with exports 
of wheat and wheat flour appearing cer- 
tain of exceeding comparative totals for 
any of the preceding four crop years. 
While complete export totals are availa- 
ble for 11 months of the 1940-41 season, 
overseas clearances and United States 
imports combined amounted to slightly 
better than 208,000,000 bus, as compared 
with 192,674,000 for the 12 months of 
1939-40, and 160,034,000 bus in 1938-39. 

In 1937-38 total exports of wheat and 
wheat flour amounted to only 95,585,000 
bus, while in 1936-37 the total was 209,- 
772,000, according to the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

In May this year exports climbed to 
almost 37,000,000 bus and clearances for 
either April, May or June exceeded the 
total for any one month since August, 
1936. The smallest monthly total for any 
one of the five years mentioned was 
3,017,000 bus cleared in April, 1938. 

Based on the stocks of Canadian 
wheat in the United States as well as in 
Canada, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics estimated that on July 1 stocks 
available for export and carryover to- 
taled 512,047,939 bus. The bureau fore- 
casts Canadian exports of wheat and 
wheat flour for the full 1940-41 crop 
year will likely be in the neighborhood 
of 225,000,000 bus. The gain in wheat 
and flour exports in the latter part of 
the crop year was a major factor in im- 
proving the carryover outlook. 
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FIRST DELIVERY QUOTA IS 
5 BUS PER AUTHORIZED ACRE 
Winnirec, Man.—The first delivery 
quota on wheat harvested from this 
year’s crop will be 5 bus per authorized 
acre and becomes effective Aug. 1. By 
“authorized acre” is meant the wheat 
acreage specified on the inside cover of 
the 1941-42 permit book for the farm 
concerned. Last year the initial delivery 
quota was 5 bus per seeded acre. For 
the present, no delivery quotas will be 
established on oats, barley, rye and flax- 
seed and deliveries of these grains need 
not be recorded in permit books, nor «lo 
deliveries of these grains have to be 
made to any specified point. 
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CANADA BREAD CO., LTD., TO 
RETIRE OUTSTANDING BONDS 
Toronto, Ont.—Canada Bread Co, 
Ltd., Toronto, has announced that on 
Aug. 1 its outstanding 6% bonds, issued 
in June, 1911, will be retired without 
recourse to public financing. The bal- 
ance outstanding on this issue is $528,700. 
This payment will leave the company 
without any bonded debt, a consumma- 
tion toward which its officials have been 
working for a number of year. Eight 
years ago the amount outstanding on 
this issue was $952,900 besides which 
there was a bank loan of $282,000. 
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Lonnon, Enc.—The annual convention 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers was held in Leeds dur- 
ing the second week in June. Early in 
the proceedings the chairman, James V. 
Rank, read the following telegram from 
Lord Woolton, the minister of food: 

“Will you please convey to the millers 
my appreciation of the spirit in which 
they have co-operated with the Ministry 
of Food since the war began. I am con- 
fident that the government can rely upon 
them and you to secure that our flour 
supplies remain in their present good 
condition.” 

After expressing gratification at these 
words of encouragement from Lord 
Woolton, the following message was sent 
in reply by Mr. Rank for the millers 
assembled: 

“The members of the National Asso- 


ciation thank you sincerely for and 
greatly appreciate your encouraging 
message. At the general meeting today 


I was asked to assure you that millers 
will continue to give you their loyal 
support and will endeavor to the utmost 
of their ability to maintain and, if pos- 
sible, to expand the supplies of flour.” 

The election of officers for the coming 
year followed. The unanimous wish was 
expressed that James V. Rank should 
continue in office as president for an- 
other year, and that C. A. Loombe should 
be re-elected vice president, the position 
at present being so exceptional. At the 
same time Mr. Rank was tendered the 
profound gratitude of the association for 
all he had done in its behalf. As both 
Mr. Rank and Mr. Loombe occupy offi- 
cial positions of importance with the 
Ministry of Food and were not always 
available for work in connection with the 
association, it was decided to appoint an 
acting vice president, for which office 
Hector Read, of Norwich, was elected. 

In his presidential address Mr. Rank 
referred to his having served as president 
for two years already and also in the 
years 1928 and 1929. He expressed 
thanks for the confidence shown in him, 
saying: 

“As one gets older, one realizes there 
are many things in life that contribute 
to happiness and contentment. To my 
mind not the least of these is the knowl- 
edge that you have tried to serve your 
generation, even if only in a small way, 
and in so doing you have retained the 
Tespect and regard of your fellowman.” 

He went on to explain why the meet- 
ing was being held in Leeds. Having 
made some progress with the proposed 
Temuneration agreement, it was neces- 
Sary that the broad principles should be 
Placed before all millers, whether they 
Were members of the association or not, 
and in order to do this he, together with 
Mr. Loombe and their advisers, Sir Wil- 
liam McLintock and Woodham Smith, 
bad found it necessary to tour the coun- 





British Millers in Convention 
Get Praise from Food Minister 


try for the past two weeks. It had been 
found impossible to hold one large meet- 
ing, so they had split up the country into 
sections and had held meetings at dif- 
ferent places accessible to the millers. 
Leeds, therefore, was chosen as the meet- 
ing place for the northeastern area and 
the opportunity taken to hold the gen- 
eral meeting at the same time. 

Much of his address was given to pay- 
ing high tributes to his various colleagues 
and their outstanding services in these 
difficult times. He told of the destruc- 
tion of the association’s offices in Lon- 
don by enemy action. These offices were 
situated in Trinity Square but for some 
time previous to the fire which destroyed 
them the work of the association had 
been carried on at the secretary’s house 
in the country. Fortunately, they were 
able to salvage a considerable amount 
of their possessions in the way of fur- 
niture, etc., which, although damaged by 
fire and water, was being renovated. 
The most serious losses sustained were 
the beautiful war memorial to fallen 
members of the association in the 1914-18 
war, the stained glass windows given in 
memory of the late Sir William Vernon, 
and the handsome entrance door in mem- 
ory of the late Seth Taylor, both re- 
vered past members of the association. 
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McGILL MEDICAL STUDENTS 
PRESENT MOBILE KITCHEN 

Lonpon, Ene.—Alpha Gamma Delta 
Fraternity, the students’ society at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, have presented 
a mobile kitchen to London. It was 
handed over on July 3 to the mayor of 
Southwark (Councillor A. J. Gates) by 
Mr. Vincent Massey, the High Commis- 
sioner of Canada, as it was the wish 
of the student’s society that it should go 
to a community which has suffered heav- 
ily in the air raids. 

The kitchen will be known as “Topsy 
No. 3.” The story of its predecessors is 
as follows: When heavy raiding began 
last autumn a certain lady (Miss Violet 
Markham) opened a canteen in the 
Borough High Street, which she called 
“Topsy.” It was destroyed by the enemy, 
but Miss Markham, with the remark, “I 
don’t believe in letting Mr. Hitler hold 
things up,” secured fresh premises, 
known as “Topsy No. 2,” which, in their 
turn, were hit in a recent raid. In view 
of all the circumstances Mr. Massey 
thought this district above all fulfilled 
the desire of the students, especially as 
he considers it the front door of Lon- 
don, standing between London and any 
invader trying to reach the capital, as 
he stated in making the presentation. He 
further said, the enemy raiders had 
smashed Southwark’s buildings but had 
been unable—and always would be un- 
able—to break her spirit, and wherever 
there were people living under the Brit- 
ish flag they were grateful to the citi- 





zens of Southwark for their courage and 
fortitude. He went on to say: 

“Topsy No. 3 is a symbol of the ad- 
miration of the Canadian people, of their 
sympathetic, deep and affectionate inter- 
est, and of their determination to do 
everything in their power to help, no 
matter how long or hard the road, to the 
very end.”>° 
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EXCESS PROFITS TAX HEAVY 
LOAD FOR LARGE COMPANIES 


Lonpon, Ene.—This comment was 
made by the chairman, C. Eric Palmer, 
at the annual general meeting of the 
Associated Biscuit Manufacturers, on 
the heavy burden the excess profits tax 
imposes on large companies: 





“While I appreciate that the upper 
limit of taxation is a vital necessity dur- 
ing the present war, excess profits tax at 
100% falls heavily on companies such 
as our own with subsidiaries which were 
emerging from a period of contracted 
profits during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, and reduces their profits 
available for reserves and distribution 
to a comparatively narrow margin. From 
this margin has to be found contribu- 
tions to be paid in connection with war 
damage insurance.” 

“This is a plain truth,” states a writer 
in the London Corn Circular, “which 
does not call for any gilding or embellish- 
ment. One may see annual reports of 
companies which are regarded as bene- 
fiting from war-time conditions, wherein 
it is obvious that more than 100% of 
such benefit is being sacrificed. This 
has produced some strong comments from 
another standpoint. While the govern- 
ment limits the earnings of all commer- 
cial and industrial business and _ besides 
that, imposes income tax on dividends at 
the rate of 10s in.the pound, there is no 
restriction on ,the earnings of workers, 
and the rest of the community has had 
to stand by and see one body of work- 
ers after another obtain increases in 


wages rates. From the Engineering In- 
dustries Association we recently received 
a comprehensive statement on the diffi- 
culties with which its members are faced 
by financial legislation. This is an ex- 
tract from a memorandum submitted to 
the government: 

“‘The bill (that is the 1941 Finance 
Bill) seems to be preoccupied with the 
task of stopping war profiteering and 
in their enthusiasm for this heresy hunt, 
the drafters of the measure seem to have 
lost the sense of proportion or respon- 
sibility and have disregarded the need 
to insure that production does not suffer 
serious hurt while the hunt is on.’ ” 
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SIR NORMAN VERNON QUITS 
JOB AS MILLING DIRECTOR 


Lonpon, Enoe.—It is announced that 
Sir Norman Vernon relinquished the po- 
sition of director of flour milling, under 
the Ministry of Food, on June 30, and 
is succeeded by C. A. Loombe. Sir Nor- 
man will continue to act as deputy chair- 
man of the Flour Milling Advisory Com- 
mittee and will serve on the Flour Vita- 
minization Advisory Committee. He is 
a director of Spillers, Ltd., London. 

The department to which Mr. Loombe 
has succeeded is now known as the Ce- 
real Products Division and deals with 
the work relating to flour manufacture, 
storage and distribution, flour vitamini- 
zation, oatmeal, pearl barley and cereal 
breakfast foods; also business relating 
to soybeans and soya flour. 

Other divisions of the Ministry of 
Food are the homegrown cereals division, 
director, Colin Ellis; imported cereals 
division, director, J. V. Rank; animal 
feedingstuffs division, director, Sir Bryce 
Burt, C.I.E., M.B.E; division for bread, 
biscuits and cakes, edible pulses, bakers’ 
yeast, the directors being J. N. Frears 
for bread, W. S. Duthie for emergency 
bread supplies, Howard Hughes for cake 
and biscuit manufacture, and L. T. 
Houlding for edible pulses. 
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British Food Minister Urges 
Greater Use of Whole Wheat 


Lonpon, Ene.—Speaking at Leicester 
late in June, Lord Woolton, minister of 
food, made an earnest appeal to bakers 
to throw their weight into the campaign 
to persuade the people to buy more and 
more national wheatmeal bread. He used 
the significant phrase: 

“I know what I am doing; I know 
what I am preparing for; and in all 
emergencies I want to see that I am 
ready for all that is necessary.” 

It is explained that it is not the min- 
ister’s intention to deprive the people of 
white bread, but shipping space has to 
be saved and if it can be effected by a 
voluntary change-over from white bread 
to national wheatmeal to an adequate 
extent it will be possible, so the minis- 
ter hopes, to avoid any form of com- 


pulsion. The Battle of the Atlantic is 
accepted as more than a sufficient rea- 
son for the people to eat more wheat- 
meal and less white bread. 

Bakers may assume from the nature 
of the appeal which Lord Woolton has 
addressed to them that it is nothing less 
than their duty to their country to pro- 
duce the national wheatmeal loaf and to 
do all in their power to foster an inter- 
est in it among their customers. 

Lord Woolton pointed out that there 
are no less than 200 controlled mills 
turning out national wheatmeal flour, so 
that the question as to its availability 
should no longer arise. 

It is too early to assess the results of 
the Wheatmeal Bread Week held in Lon- 
don from July 21-26 inclusive. 








Could You Do a Better Selling Job 
If You Were More Certain of 
Your Financing? 


It has been our privilege to co-operate 
with many millers who were not using 
their sound credit position to the best 
advantage. 


Their business is to buy wheat, convert it 
into several products, and sell these prod- 
ucts at a profit. 


It is our business to help the industry, 
through dependable and elastic credit, 
finance these operations. 


Merely a case of each man for his proper 
job. 


oe 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








HERE SOON ...! 





. . . be positive your heating equipment, including chim- 
neys, flues and stoves, meets standard specifications and is 
safely installed. Write for free bookle--STOVES AND 
CHIMNEYS—it gives you the information you want about 
safe heating. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Department of 


Association of Mill and Elevator 


Mutual Insurance Companies 
400 West Madison St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
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Agriculture in Modern 
Democracy 


(Continued from page 26.) 
unto itself but by co-operation with 
other groups. This is a crucial factor 
because of the conflicts that have fre- 
quently developed in national politics 
between agricultural groups on the one 
hand and urban or industrial or labor 
groups on the other. There has got to 
be a greater mutual understanding and 
tolerance than there has sometimes been 
if agriculture is going to avoid losing a 
share of its voice in the decisions of the 
nation. 
CO-OPERATION 


One major difficulty of the older agra- 
rianism as it faces the new world that 
surrounds us today is that it assumes 
certain things that no longer are true. 
It assumes relatively complete economic 
independence. It assumes operator own- 
ership of land. It assumes the steady 
working of the agricultural ladder. All 
these in large measure are no longer 
effective realities. 

I see no reason why we must give up 
the essence of our older ideals concern- 
ing farm life. On the contrary I think 
nothing would be more disastrous than 
an abandonment of the humanitarian and 
democratic ideals of that older civiliza- 
tion. But if the old wine is to be pre- 
served, it must be put into new bottles. 
I am inclined to believe that whereas 
many of our moral ideas may be last- 
ing, the means of achieving them, the 
particular institutions by which we at- 
tain them, are ephemeral. and constantly 
changing. I am inclined to suspect that 
all of us make the mistake sometimes 
of confusing the particular institution, 
which is transient, with the moral ideal, 
which is enduring. 

Thus, for instance, it is possible that 
we have taken operator ownership to be 
an end in itself, whereas in reality it is 
merely a device to attain security of 
tenure; and security of tenure is in itself 
merely a condition which predisposes 
toward a stable and happy society and 
a sound agriculture. It is just possible, 
therefore, that if we look at the idea of 
a stable, secure, and happy society, and 
a sound and nonexploitative agriculture 
as ideals, rather than farm ownership 
per se, we might get at the crux of the 
problem more simply and effectively. 


LIVING STANDARDS AND RURAL IDEALS 


I do not believe that the present and 
future generations of American farmers 
are going to sacrifice the standard of 
living side of rural life to the same kind 
of land hunger that prevailed in the 
simple frontier agricultural society of 
our grandfathers. This does not mean 
that a single-tax land system is the only 
way out, but it does mean new inven- 
tions in the way of long-time credit and 
co-operative effort. 

Similarly, we have sometimes been in- 
clined perhaps to look upon community 
life of an older pattern as being the 
very crux of the virtues of rural life. 
In most parts of the country, the appli- 
cations of technology and the influx of 
urban culture traits have broken down 
the older community patterns. If one 
thinks that the community per se is a 
virtue, then this is indeed a tragic thing; 
but if on the other hand one looks at 
the community only as a means of at- 
taining certain human values and of 
reaching certain moral qualities, then 
it is conceivable that other means will 
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ST. Louis, MO. 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
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replace those that now are falling into 
disrepair. 

All this means that we have got to 
think in terms of the more lasting 
essences instead of in terms of the more 

hemeral means and institutions. There 
are undoubtedly certain needs that the 
community met. If we see the older 
community shattered by the automobile, 
the radio, the movie, and a thousand and 
one other new elements, it is in the long 
run futile and defeatist and backward 
looking to attempt to restore the com- 
munity precisely in the form it was be- 
fore these new factors entered. For we 
can be sure we cannot get rid of them. 
But it is possible to separate out the 
lasting qualities and moral ideals that 
the community served, and find some 
new means of serving and attaining them. 

I believe that if we give too much 
time to regretting the passing of older 
institutions, instead of to attempts to 
finding new methods that under modern 
conditions will serve to effect the same 
ends that the obsolescent institutions 
once served, we will in the end lose both 
the means and the ideal. 

We have got to find ways to make 
the essence of the democracy that existed 
in a handicraft society continue to flour- 
ish, and to grow, in a new world of in- 
tensive economic specialization and fabu- 
lous technology. We have got to find 
ways to make the older democratic spirit, 
that reached its first flowering in closely 
knit and more or less isolated small 
communities, continue to grow and ex- 
pand under the entirely new conditions 
of the great society. 





This is going to continue to be a 
gigantic task, but I believe it can be 
done. On the moral and psychological 
level, I believe the principal conditions 
will be that we must conceive of de- 
mocracy as a positive, progressive, dy- 
namic ideal, always pushing us forward 
toward new and greater accomplish- 
ments. Only if this is true will there 
be a sound basis of appeal for the popu- 
lar faith and enthusiasm that are indis- 
pensable. And on the intellectual level, 
what we principally need is the ability 
to distinguish between the democratic 
ideal, which is enduring, and the means 
of attaining it, which may be transitory 
and various. 


DEMOCRACY FACES SERIOUS PROBLEMS 


All dogmatic extremes are untrust- 
worthy, because they oversimplify until 
error becomes dominant. There are no 
blueprints of Utopia, democratic or oth- 
erwise, that are better than pleasant 
dreams, because they do not conform to 
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the infinite difficulty and complexity of 
social facts. But experimental, prag- 
matic, trial-and-error science, which in 
application to material things created 
the technology which is basically the 
cause of our present maladjustments, 
holds promise of practical solutions of 
our difficulties in its application to so- 
cial affairs. 

In a developing science of man, in 
which the pragmatic spirit of scientific 
inquiry continues to be dominant, and in 
which there will be growing appreciation 
and concern for the all-important factor 
of interaction and interrelationship of 
social phenomena, I see the principal 
hope for a truly rational understanding 
of our problems and a really practical 
and humane solution of them. Among 
an increasing number of social and bio- 
logical scientists there is an awareness 
of the contribution that science can 
make to our most serious social prob- 
lems by a more rounded and integrated 
approach. 

As one therefore with a real interest 
in history, and in agricultural history 
particularly, but who holds no pretense 
of being a historian of any kind, I should 
like to conclude by asking questions 
rather than by making a positive state- 
ment. 

What does history—history in general 
and agricultural history in particular— 
have to offer that will serve in a practical 
way to help us solve the tremendous 
problems we face? Precisely how can 
history collaborate with an integrated 
science of man to help us explain the 
nature of our difficulties, and to help us 
find solutions for them? Or is it better 
to think of history as systematized anti- 
quarianism and accurate story-telling, and 
not to expect it to make any practical 
contributions to the problems that demo- 
cratic society is now confronted with? 
These are questions that I have long 
been concerned about. But it is up to 
those who are historians to decide what 
the answers should be. 

Eprror’s Notre.—This article was deliv- 
ered as an address before the Agricul- 
tural History Society in New York, N. Y. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

J. F. Millet’s picture, “The Gleaners,” 
may soon come to life in the fields of 
Britain. In all parts of the country 
small poultry keepers are hoping that 
farmers will allow them to revive the 
ancient custom of gleaning in order that 
they may obtain supplies of grain to 
augment the rations of feeding stuffs 
for poultry.—Evening Standard. 
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MILL MORTALITY.—For those who 
like to play with figures there is consid- 
erable interest in a little table our statis- 
tical department prepared for us the 
other day. The job was inspired by com- 
ment upon the recent disappearance of 
about 25,000 bbls from the active flour 
milling capacity of the United States. 
Chiefly remarkable in this diminishment, 
of course, was the fact that so large an 
amount of plant had gone out of the 
picture within a comparatively short 
time. Reduction in the milling estab- 
lishment as a whole has been going on 
steadily for three-quarters of a century, 
but it has been chiefly a process of elim- 
ination affecting small mills or those of 
doubtful economic effectiveness. 

For more than half a century Tue 
Nortuwestern Mitver has periodically 
surveyed the country’s milling establish- 
ment (the 1941 job is now in progress). 
This work actually has been continuous, 
for a master card file of mills is main- 
tained as a part of the cumulative serv- 
ice records of the institution. Sectional 
listings were published as early as 1885. 
A general list appeared in 1888 but did 
not purport to be complete, since it con- 
tained the names of only 586 mills of 
more than 200 bbls capacity, whereas 
legend had it that there were at that 
time about 10,000 of all sizes and condi- 
tions, legacy of an even more fabulous 
time, prior to roller milling, when there 
may have been twice as many. 

Not until the turn of the century was 
a serious effort made to list all mills, 
and though it was clear that this was a 
goal impossible to attain at that time 
8,987 weré idehtified in the index of 
1900. By 1914 the number had shrunk to 
7,780, with a total 24-hour capacity of 
about a million barrels. The table shows 
what has happened since: 





Total 

Year— No. of mills capacity 
|. POPU REEPOTETeLe eT 3,423 737,391 
Be incstedineuvbeseas 3,865 788,740 
_  WETRECTLT ELLE Te 3,907 800,575 
Shevdvseenedseanns 4,063 811,452 
ASCO SeDESOROCNECS 4,152 823,962 
WELTETTPRL TORT TT 4,255 $40,615 
Reesdonseeh Setewes 3,928 839,116 

S Oe enneeeee 3,934 842,073 

TUETTTRET TC Th 3,939 849,888 

Bbc cnccreceesescess 4,718 926,821 
PELE EE RCL AEE ETT 4,727 921,179 
ROSS. ccccccccssccesecs 4,777 983,921 
BORG 0 c0s0cccnasee eee 4,868 993,565 
 : POVUPT TET TEre TT re 5,303 984,610 
ROBE. wccccccedncvneses 5,766 1,045,295 
BOBS. ce ccccccnnsenesese 6,971 1,000,000 
BORE. ccc ercccveeerises 7,208 1,028,700 
BOSS. cocvveccccssccvcss 7,348 1,058,000 
ROS. 2 ccccccccsccseess 7,548 1,098,700 
ROBE. vcccccccesscesees 7,603 1,085,700 
\ PTerrrrrerrr tt 7,883 1,055,000 
| SPP PEPrerrerirt Ty 7,983 1,005,700 
BG 404-60 60n6 80000880 7,055 994,540 
PPP eT ee eT 7,032 983,585 
| errr re errr Tre 7,357 996,565 
BOO vce accevewesceess 7,243 990,405 
BENG s ov ce cncsewececase 7,780 1,013,318 


The jump in numbers for the years 
immediately following 1934 is largely 
due to the compilers’ zeal in ferreting 
out mills previously, for one reason or 
another, not included, and to a policy 


of setting the capacity limit at 25 bbls. 
If our mathematics do not err, there 
was a numerical loss to the milling es- 
tablishment between 1900 and 1940 of 
5/64 units, or an average of 139 per 
year. 
¥ ¥ 


As a practical guide to actual rather 
than potential capacity these figures, of 
course, must be analyzed. A significant 
guide in this respect is the information 
compiled by the United States Census 
Bureau. The bureau’s figures for May, 
1941, include returns from 1,106 mills 
with a reported capacity of 582,373 bbls. 
Of these mills, 814 produced 96.2% of 
the flour manufactured in this country 
during that month (8,595,895 bbls), leav- 
ing less than a paltry half million bar- 
rels or so for the other 2,000 to 2,500 
mills that may still classify for listing. 

Just what part of the stated 150,000- 
bbl capacity of those 2,000 mills may be 
considered active is an unanswerable 
question. Information as to capacity 
generally must be obtained from the 
millers concerned, and there is an un- 
doubted flair for hyperbole among flour 
manufacturers when it comes to stating 
capacities. As the Hook-wp man of the 
Millers National Federation puts it: 
“We are willing to guess that anyone 
would find difficulty in locating very 
many thousand barrels without includ- 
ing mills that would have to be virtually 
rebuilt to produce flour. How much real 
capacity there is in the smaller mills 
than 250 bbls daily capacity is even a 
more speculative question. The available 
lists of these mills include a considerable 
proportion which can no longer make 
flour.” 

¥ ¥ 


By way to postscript to the subject, 
the Hooker-upper calls attention to an- 
other constrictive influence upon the 
flour milling establishment. “Anyone,” 
he says, “who is giving much thought to 
the question of excess mill capacity of 
the United States can hardly avoid tak- 
ing note of the virtual reduction which 
has resulted from the application of the 
wage-hour law imposing overtime rates 
after 40 hours has been worked in a 
week. We have only general information 
on this point, but the number of mills 
which have gone more or less perma- 
nently to a five-day week except in 
emergencies is surprisingly large.” 

¥ ¥ 


. . . A list of 32 Kansas mills pub- 
lished in THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER of 
May 22, 1885, shows that the 300-bbi 
Kelley & Lisle mill at Leavenworth was 
the only one of more than 100 bbls capac- 
ity. In the 100-bbl classification were the 
J. A. Roth mill at Independence, W. H. 
Childs at Abilene, Shafer Bros. at Ross- 
ville, Franklin & Frick at Severance, 


By Carroll K. Michener 








Clark Bros. at Augusta, J. H. Muller at 
Maud, Bowman, Dale & Co. at Pawnee 
Rock, and Nicholson & Bro. at Law- 
rence. .. . Of Nebraska mills, the 300- 
bbl Kendall & Smith plant at Lincoln 
was largest. Black Bros. ran a 100-bbl 
mill at Beatrice and W. & T. Thorp an- 
other at Wood River. . . . Missouri, too, 
was credited with a 300-bbl plant, the 
Carter, Sheperd & Co. mill at Hannibal, 
and in the 100-300 class there were the 
properties of the Montgomery Milling 
Co., Montgomery City, M. Deguire & Co. 
at Fredericktown, S. N. Ingram at 
Springfield, McDaniel & Morrow at 
Carthage, Zimmerman & Harter at Se- 
dalia, E. Weaver at Windsor, H. C. Con- 
ner at Holden, Clay Co. Milling Co. at 
Liberty, S. H. Merton & Co. at St. 
Charles, Geo. Scheider at St. Peters, 
Likim Milling Co. at Ash Grove, Laird 
& Swaggart at Brownsville, Clauset, No- 
land & Co. at Halleck, J. B. Thro & Co. 
at St. Charles, Hartman & Markward at 
Warrensburg, Imperial Mill Co. at 
Clarksville, F. J. Kerdolff at Lexington, 
Springer, Brooke & Co. at North Spring- 
field, John Gregg at Manchester, Wolff 
& Bro. at New Haven, Hauck & Bro. at 
St. Joseph, J. B. Sergeant at Joplin, 
Henry Tempel at Fenton, W. F. Haugha- 
wout at Oronogo, and H. C. Dievel at 
Truxton. Very few of these names and 
places appear in current lists. 


¥ ¥ 


1885 issues of _THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER listed 160 Illinois mills, with an 
aggregate capacity of 16,050 bbls. Today 
the count is half as great, but capacity is 
stated at nearly four times as much. 
Largest mill in 1885 was the 1,500-bbl 
plant of the Litchfield Milling Co., with 
George Richmond’s mill at Edwardsville 
second (800) and D. S. Shellabarger & 
Co. at Decatur third with 500. 


That there is at least some 
tendency on the part of consumers to 
think of enriched bread as fattening may 
be assumed from the recent American 
Institute of Baking radio service bulletin 
item quoting Dr. James A, Tobey, the 
institute’s nutritional expert, to the effect 
that bread isn’t fattening at all when 
eaten in normal quantities. An average 
slice of white bread, whether enriched 
or not, supplies about 70 calories, and 
since a moderately active person needs 
all of 2,500 to 3,000 calories daily, two 
slices of bread with each meal would 
supply less than one-sixth of the calories 
required. Dr. Tobey goes even further, 
and caps his argument with the ingenious 
theorem that bread is actually an aid in 
reducing diets, a doctrine that is devel- 
oped plausibly and convincingly in the in- 
stitute’s widely circulated booklet, “The 
Right Way to Right Weight.” 


GOLDEN RULE REVISED.—\Wis ji 
accidental, or did it happen because pre 
sure was applied upon some geological 
ridge or seam of the nutritional struc. 
ture? The whole wheat stratum of the 
Washington nutritional geology is about 
as firm and enduring as Laurentian rock, 
and yet we find an apparent yielding~ 
remarkable to relate. The case in point: 

In the fourth of the “Listen, America’ 
broadcasts in the interest of national 
nutrition, designed primarily as one of 
the great sounding boards for enriched 
flour and bread (at least that is what 
Publicity Palladin Paul Cornell give the 
breadstuffs industries to understand), the 
Golden Rule was altered. Whereas in 
the first three broadcasts enriched bread 
was put last among the breads tliat are 
to be preferred, in the fourth it was 
placed first! As witness the script: 

Golden Rule No. 1 

Hamilton: A sound foundation for 
buoyant health can be built with seven 
ordinary foods . 

Voice I: These foods are milk, meat, 
seafood, eggs, green vegetables, fruit, 
and, finally, bread with adequate vita 
mins in it. 

Golden Rule No. 2 

Hamilton: As far as you possibly can, 
see to it that every day you eat, at 
least . 

Voice I: A pint of milk... 

Announcer: So as to get some vite 
min A, some of the B vitamins, good 
proteins, and plenty of calcium. 

Voice I: Enriched bread or biscuits 
or whole grain cereals, or whole wheat, 
bread—and enriched flour whenever you 
use white flour for cooking purposes. 

Announcer: So as to get B vitamins, 
and minerals. 

Voice I: A tomato, an orange, 4 
grapefruit, or their juices. 

Announcer: So as to get plenty of 
vitamin C. 

Voice I: A big helping of green leafy 
vegetables, and sometimes yellow ones— 
raw or lightly cooked. 

Announcer: So as to get more vita 
min C, more vitamin A and minerals. 

Voice I: Eggs, lean meat, seafood. 

Announcer: So as to get more pro 
teins, several B vitamins, and iron. 

Voice I: And, finally, an apple, 4 
peach, a pear, or other fruits in season. 

Golden Rule No. 3 

Voice I: Then eat anything else yo 
like, unless, of course, your doctor has 
you on a special diet. 

In the previous broadcasts Voice ! 
had said, under Golden Rule II: “Whole 


wheat bread, or whole grain cereals, 1 


any bread or biscuits made with enriche 
flour.” 

Maybe, of course, it’s all accidental, oF 
just mere rotation—like the rotations on 
a ballot—but it does make a pleasing 
difference, doesn’t it? 
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BAKING INDUSTRY PASSES TESTIMONY 
ON WHITE BREAD STANDARDS 


—_—_—<>—~ 
Bakers to Present Brief on Factual Data Already Given by Ingredi- 
ent Suppliers—Enriched Bread to Be Considered 
Aug. 11 in Revised Program 


By EMMEtT DouUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—In a surprise 
move the baking industry, represented by 
the American Bakers Association, served 
notice on the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration conducting hearings to establish 
standards and definitions of bread, rolls 
and buns, that no direct testimony will 
be presented on white bread. Instead 
the bakers will rely on factual data al- 
ready written into the record by ingredi- 
ent suppliers, and will make their own 
specific views clear in a brief to be filed 
later. 

This turn, unexpected by the govern- 
ment, in the standards hearings came 
after a week of technical and scientific 
evidence was added to the record by 
numerous witnesses involving dough con- 
ditioners, mold and rope preventives and 
other phases of what has developed into 
the complicated task of producing the 
staff of life, and the federal defining 
thereof by the food and drug folks. 
Counsel and scientific men, chiefly rep- 
resenting the du Pont company, which 
manufactures salts of propionic acid used 
in bread as a mold inhibitor, consumed 
the week in properly informing the gov- 
ernment of the usefulness of their prod- 
uct in bread. 

At the termination of this testimony, 
Alanson Willcox, the presiding officer, 
called on the bakers as the last to give 
testimony on plain white bread. Taking 
Willcox, and William Goodrich, the gov- 
ernment counsel, completely by surprise, 
William A. Quinlan, ABA counsel, ex- 
plained that the bakers did not intend 
to testify on white bread, but would 
rely on the testimony of suppliers and 
would make their position clear in their 
brief to be filed at the conclusion of the 
standards hearing. Mr. Quinlan pointed 
out that the bakers originally had sug- 
gested a general standard to the Food 
Standards Committee—a standard based 
on general terms such as “dough condi- 
tioners,” ete.—but on ascertaining that the 
Food and Drug Administration wanted a 
specific standard listing each ingredient, 
the bakers had to defer to the superior 
technical knowledge of the suppliers. Mr. 
Quinlan added that three of the four 
technical experts of the ABA standards 
committee already had testified as wit- 
nesses for the suppliers. Seeing his op- 
portunity to cross-examine the bakers 
themselves as to the need and uses of 
the various ingredients suggested by the 
suppliers thus going out of the window, 
Government Counsel Goodrich sought to 
impress the presiding officer with the 
necessity for the ABA bringing on their 
best minds to add words and more words 
to the already bulky record. 

Consideration of federal standards and 
definitions for enriched bread, rolls and 
buns will not be commenced by the Food 
and Drug Administration before Aug. 11, 
according to a revised program approved 
by Mr. Willcox, the presiding officer at 
the hearings. The National Research 
Council sought the postponement to this 
date, and William A. Quinlan, on behalf 
of the American Bakers Association and 


other elements of the trade, indicated 
that the industry would be prepared by 
that time to proceed with its evidence. 

Testimony relating to all other types 
of breads, however, is expected to be in- 
corporated into the record of the hearing 
before the end of this month, when a 
recess will be taken until Aug. 11, ac- 
cording to present plans. 

Appearing on behalf of the National 
Research Council, Dr, Russell M. Wilder 
sought the postponement to allow time 
for the council to assemble the testimony 
which it intends to produce on the sub- 
ject of enriched products. In seconding 
Dr. Wilder’s motion, Mr. Quinlan said 
that the baking industry now had in 
progress an investigation on the subject 
of destruction of thiamin in the baking 
process and this could not be completed 
for a little time longer. 

With the abrupt stoppage of the testi- 
mony on white bread, Counsel Goodrich 
recalled government expert Joseph Cal- 
laway to testify on what ingredients 
should or should not be permitted in 
bread. Margarine, Callaway said, should 
be declared on the label, if used, be- 
cause of the flavoring content. Light 
colored molasses and soft sugars should 
be permitted, with the line being drawn 
at blackstrap molasses. He said dark 
colored sweetenings provide no practical 
problem in white bread. Concentrated 
raisin and prune juice, suggested in an 
‘affidavit, he said, are good ingredients 
for bread, but would change the identity 
of white bread and should be, therefore, 
used in nonstandardized breads with 
their own identities. On dusting flours, 
he approved use of cornstarch and flour, 
rice flour and starch, sweet potato starch, 
dextrinized products, but recommended 
soya flour be restricted to 1% (instead 
of 3% as originally proposed). He said 
that wheat germ should be used only in 
“Enriched Bread.” 

On rolled oats, ground oatmeal, oat 
flour, peanut flour, cottonseed flour and 
more than 1% of soyh flour, he said 
that these are good ingredients but should 
be used in nonstandardized breads with 
their own identities. If permitted as 
optional dusting ingredients in white 
bread, he explained, there would not be 
enough to do any good—and if enough 
to do any good to white bread were per- 
mitted, the amount would change the 
identity of the bread. 

His testimony on yeast foods and 
dough conditioners was noncommittal— 
in general terms, indicating neither ap- 
proval nor disapproval of specified pro- 
posed ingredients. On yeast foods, he 
said: “Materials added, which will insure 
satisfactory fermentation, in my opinion 
have an accepted place in bread making. 
These would include ingredients which 
furnish enzymes to convert the starch of 
the flour into sugar, or which furnish 
sugars already formed. If mineral salts 
are lacking, I see no reason why a proper 
addition of these salts which are lacking 
should not be made. I see no reason 
why harmless yeast foods should not 
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also be added.” Turning to dough condi- 
tioners, he said: “The question of so- 
called dough conditioners is a complex 
one. The millers bleach flour to mature 
it, so they say. They bromate it, if de- 
sired, to give the gluten certain proper- 
ties in the dough stage, so they say. 
Then the manufacturer of dough condi- 
tioners steps in and offers to do these 
things all over again. It seems to me 
that if the millers undertake to manipu- 
late flour at all, they should do a com- 
plete job, as far as affecting the proper- 
ties of the gluten is concerned.” 

Indicating his attitude on dough condi- 
tioners, he commented on an affidavit 
presented by the Keratine Co., of Win- 
sted, Conn., in behalf of cystine, an 
amino acid ingredient, to be used as a 
dough conditioner. He said that he had 
no objection to cystine as a food, in 
itself, but since it claims to do what 
other dough conditioners will do, he 
thought its addition to the standard 
would merely confuse the baker by add- 
ing another to an already long list. On 
cross-examination by Mr. Quinlan, he 
admitted that the baker gets better re- 
sults from the use of dough conditioners 
than from use of bromated flour. 
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FARM GROUP URGES NO 
CHANGE IN WHEAT PROGRAM 


Ursana, Iru.—The Midwest Farm Bu- 
reau Training School delegates have 
adopted a resolution urging Congress 
not to amend the present wheat program. 

The 654 bureau leaders from 11 Mid- 
west states, meeting here, particularly 
opposed proposals to provide exemption 
for feeding excess wheat to animals. 

The organization workers took the 
action after Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, read a telegram from his Wash- 
ington office reporting “an alarming con- 
gressional trend in favor of feeding 
amendments.” 

Earl C. Smith, president of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, declared 
that a proposed feeding amendment 
would “drive the first nail in the coffin 
of the stabilization program for agricul- 
ture.” 

It would bring “a clash between wheat 
and corn,” cause loans on both to decline 
and their value to deteriorate, he said. 

Mr. Smith, national federation vice 
president, supported the recent increase 
in wheat penalties from l5c to 49c bu, 
contending that though the fine was in- 
creased after the crop was in, the rise 
was not so great as the rise in price 
levels. 
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ARMY TO BUY 104,000 BBLS 
OF TYPE A WHEAT FLOUR 


Cuicago, I1t.—The United States army 
will buy about 104,000 bbls of flour on 
July 31, all of the type A hard wheat 
variety, packed in single new cotton 98's. 

Of this total 1,400,028 Ibs will go to 
Boston (Mass.) Quartermaster Depot; 
2,600,038 to Jersey City, N. J; 3,600,030 
to Charlotte, N. C; 3,600,030 to Atlanta, 
Ga; 2,999,976 to New Orleans, La; 2,- 
600,038 to San Antonio, Texas; 999,992 
to Kansas City, Mo; 2,200,002 to Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Bids will be opened by the command- 
ing officer, Chicago Quartermaster De- 
pot, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, 
at 9 a.m., July 31. 








KANSAS GRAIN MAN FEELS 
HORRORS OF WAR 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS.—The war 
struck home to a Hutchinson grain 
man recently when notification 
reached Helge Hansen, manager for 
Goffe-Carkener, Inc., here, that his 
brother, I. T. Hansen, commander 
of a British tanker after the fall of 
Denmark, had been killed by enemy 
action. According to the letter from 
his mother at Copenhagen, the 34- 
year-old Dane fell while on the 
bridge of his ship in the Mediter- 
He had been engaged in 
transporting oil from Iraq to the 


British fleet in Alexandria, Egypt. 


ranean. 








SCHOOL OF NUTRITION 
ESTABLISHED AT CORNELL 


Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
has established a School of Nutrition, 
offering a two-year curriculum for stu- 
dents who have completed three years of 
preliminary college work. 

Dr. Leonard A. Maynard, who has 
taught animal nutrition at Cornell Uni- 
versity for more than 20 years and who 
is director of the Federal Laboratory 
of Nutrition at Ithaca, will direct the 
activities of the new school which will 
train specialists in the science of nutri- 
tion and will consult with professional 
workers concerned with problems in- 
volving nutrition. 

After completing five years of college 
training, including the two years’ nutri- 
tion course, students will receive the de- 
gree of master of science in nutrition. 

Among the members of the staff of 
the new school will be Dr. J. B. Sum- 
ner, professor of biochemistry; Dr. P. 
F. Sharp, professor of dairy industry; 
Dr. L. C. Norris, professor of poultry 
nutrition; Dr. F. B. Morrison, professor 
of animal husbandry; Dr. H. H. Dukes, 
professor of veterinary physiology; Dr. 
Hazel Hauck, professor of home econom- 
ics, and Dr. Clive M. McCay, professor 
of animal nutrition. 
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GRAIN GROWERS CALL 
FOR DEBT CERTIFICATES 


The ditectors of Sprague (Wash.) 
Grain Growers, Inc., have issued a call 
for the 1931 series of certificates of in- 
debtedness, covering 74 certificates, effec- 
tive Aug. 1. These certificates represent 
the portion of net profits retained by the 
association as capital surplus and carry 
interest from date issued until the call 
date. 

This action of the directors reflects a 
long-time desire in redeeming these cer- 
tificates and is the first step in a pro- 
gram calculated to bring these certifi- 
cates on a regular yearly call basis. The 
idea of issuing certificates of indebted- 
ness in the grain business originated 
with the Sprague Grain Growers in 
1930 and later was adopted by many sim- 
ilar organizations in the Pacific North- 
west. 

The calling of these certificates for 
cash payment at this time, is believed to 
be the first in the grain business. In 
addition, members have received $33,073 
in annual cash dividends since the or- 
ganization was formed, and $73,000 in 
building grain facilities. 





EK. J. Quinn 


Commander vice president 


E. J. Quinn, general salesmanager of 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has been elected vice president and 
general salesmanager of that company, 
effective July 28. 

John F. Diefenbach, president of the 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis, is this 
week observing the fiftieth anniversary 
of his entrance into the milling business. 
He started when he was 16 years of age 
with the LaGrange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn., and some 10 years later helped 
organize the company and build the plant 


entondl & 


NAVAL TRAINING 

Thruston B. Morton, vice president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
is at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station near Chicago, undergoing train- 
S. Na- 
The training is prepara- 


ing for a commisssion in the U. 
val Reserve. 
tory to an assignment in Washington 
in the public relations department of the 
service. 
VACATION OVER 

George Barnum, Jr., has returned from 
Isle Royale, Lake Superior, with his 
family where they have been vacationing 
for the past month. 


HEALTH IMPROVES 

David S. Jackman, vice president and 
general manager of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, who has been in a hospital 
for two weeks on account of an infec- 
tion, is expected back to his office in a 
few days. 
IN NASHVILLE 

Gale Gough, of the Boonville (Ind.) 
Mills, called on Nashville flour buyers 
recently. 
WITH CHICAGO TRADE 

John McGraw, president of the Royal 
Flour Co., Nashville, spent several days 
in Chicago. 
MARRIED 


Miss Martha Dobson, daughter of 
Allen Dobson, of the Dobson-Hicks 
Grain Co., Nashville, and Mrs. Dobson, 
was married July 26 to Edward Clem- 
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John F, Diefenbach 


50 years in milling 


of the Red Wing Milling Co. For a short 
while he was in Canada and Montana, 
and in 1917 he started the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co., managing that company very 
successfully for several years. In 1927, 
he took over the mill at Rush City, 
Minn., rebuilt it for the manufacture of 
durum products, and has increased its 
capacity until it is now around 1,800 bbls. 

Moritz Milburn’s association with Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., began seven years ago. Because 
he is executive vice president of that 


ent Cannon, III, of the Morrilton (Ark.) 
Cotton Oil Mill. The couple left for a 
motor trip to several points in Florida. 


IN MINNESOTA 

Richard A. Claybrook, son of J. N. 
Claybrook, New York representative of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., has returned 
to New York after a week’s trip to New 
Ulm, Minn., headquarters of the mill. 


IN NEW YORK 

W. H. Hagenmeyer, vice president of 
the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, was 
a visitor at the office of the Cliff H. Mor- 
ris & Co., Inc., New York. 


WISCONSIN HOLIDAY 

Harold E. Burgess, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a few 
weeks’ vacation trip to northern Wiscon- 
sin. 
AT HOME OFFICE 

George L. Faber, Chicago, manager for 
King Midas Flour Mills, visited his com- 
pany’s main office at Minneapolis last 
week. 


CHICAGO STOPOVER 

J. H. Weaver, secretary-treasurer, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
visited in Chicago last week on his way 
back from an eastern business trip. 


TRIP TO WEST 

Harry N. Bernheimer, of Philadelphia, 
left for a trip through the West on July 
21. He is visiting the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co. in Minneapolis, of which 


Moritz Milburn 
“youngster” from the West 


company, he was recognized at this year’s 
convention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration as one of the “younger” milling 
executives. “There isn’t much to say 
about my milling genealogy,” writes Mr. 
Milburn, “except that my grandfather, 
Moritz Thomsen, was the founder of 
Centennial Mills Co. in 1890 and during 
his lifetime was the controlling factor in 
its growth.” 
until last year with the firm was in its 
grain department, of which he was mana- 
ger for two years. 


Mr. Milburn’s experience 


company he is the Philadelphia represen- 
tative. From Minneapolis, he is going 
to Colorado Springs, where he will spend 
a short vacation, returning about Aug. 
1i, He is accompanied by his two 
sisters. 


ACCOMPANIES HEAT WAVE 

Along with the heat wave, Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, visited mill- 
ers in Minnesota on July 22, 23 and 24. 
His itinerary included Winona, Mankato 
and Minneapolis. 


TEXAS TRIP 
W. H. Boon, vice president of the El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., has 


returned from a business trip to Texas 
cities. 


ATLANTA VISITORS 

Roger Condon, Montgomery, Ala., rep- 
resentative for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., and Frank Rankin, S. Zorn & 
Co., St. Louis, were recent visitors to 
Atlanta. 


NEW MEXICO SCENERY 

H. A. Cameron, Oklahoma City, of the 
sales promotion department of General 
Mills, Inc., southwestern division, has 
motored with his family to New Mexico 
for a vacation in its scenic spots. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


Claude F. Tillma, manager of the Okla- ° 


homa City office of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., accompanied by his young daughter, 
Ann, has gone to Chicago where he will 
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John Hessburg 
a veteran retires 


John B. Hessburg, machinist for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
since 1886 retired June 1. Born in Ger- 
many in 1856, where he learned his trade, 
he immigrated to the United States in 
1882 and located in Minneapolis, where 
he has resided ever since. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hessburg will this year observe their 
fifty-seventh wedding anniversary, A son, 
Arthur G. Hessburg, is vice president and 
treasurer of the Hiawatha Grain Co., 
Minneapolis. 


take a boat for an extended cruise 
through the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River, visiting Toronto. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 

Carl Hudgins is now southeastern sales 
manager for the Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters in Atlanta, 
and will cover the South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Georgia and Alabama territory, hav- 
ing charge of both family and bakery 
flour. Mr. Hudgins formerly made his 
home in Lexington where he was _ in 
charge of the feed department for the 
company. 


CLOSE CALL 

T. H. Minary, Jr., vice president, Cal- 
lahan & Sons, grain elevator operators, 
Louisville, recently had a narrow escaje 
when a bolt of lightning striking on the 
golf course of the Louisville Country 
Club, killed two caddies in the same four- 
some in which Mr. Minary was playing. 
None of the players was injured and the 
other two caddies were not hurt. 


BACK AT DESK 

O. A. Rector, of the feed department 
of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, 
is back at his desk after a vacation out- 
ing in New York state. 
CHICAGO VISITORS 


A number of out-of-town millers visit- 
ed in Chicago last week. Among these 


were: J. Paul Smith, Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Fort Worth; Henry H. Cate, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; K. 
L. Burns, Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
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“ARN OLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Capacity Now 1,950 Bbls Daily 





MINNB 
MINN 


ATKINSON 

















Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” _ “No. Al” 


Highest G Quality @ Highest Quality 
ar 
Spring wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Zferchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Wis; E. A. Potter, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; F. M. Atkinson, Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis; George E. 
Kelley, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. 
WILL WELCOME FRIENDS 

Ira B. Johnston, former Chicago rep- 
resentative for the International Milling 
Co., but now retired and living in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., is spending the summer 
at Du Bois, Pa., and would welcome a 
visit from friends in the trade who might 
be traveling that way. 
507 Chestnut Avenue. 


His address is 


MERCK DINNER 

George Merck and Dr. J. L. K. Snyder, 
of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
were hosts at a dinner for more than 40 
millers of the Southwest the night of 
July 24 at Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City. From Kansas City the men went 
on west to Denver, where they are visit- 
ing more friends in the milling industry. 


MISS O’DANIEL’S MARRIAGE 

Miss Molly O’Daniel, daughter of Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. W. Lee O’Daniel, will be 
married July 31 to Jack Devereaux 
Wrather at the governor’s mansion at 
Austin, Texas. Mr. O’Daniel, former 
flour miller and merchant, recently was 
elected senator for Texas. 


GRAIN AID 


George Aylsworth, Kansas City, grain 
agent for the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co., is spending a fortnight in 
Minneapolis to aid in facilitating the 
movement of grain during the congested 
new crop wheat movement. 


CAPE COD VACATION 

Richard M. Hersey, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Minneapolis, is vacationing in 
the Cape Cod country. 


EASTERN TRIP 

C. T. Vandenover, sales manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, left July 28 for the East. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

William E. Derrick, regional sales man- 
ager at New York for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is visiting the home office 
in Minneapolis. 
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1941 GROCERY PRODUCTION 
SEEN AT NEW RECORD HIGH 
New York, N. Y.—All-out co-opera- 
tion with the defense program will key- 
note the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
S. Willis, president of the as- 
sociation, stated in connection with the 


ica, Paul 


announcement that the convention will 
be held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
Nov. 5-7. 

Mr. Willis predicted that the United 
States will manufacture more food prod- 
ucts this year than have ever been pro- 
duced in the history of the world. He 
stated that food demands for domestic 
consumption, Army and Navy needs, 
and foreign nations, would push the fig- 
ure well above the $4,000,000 grocery 
production of 1940. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN IN DULUTH 

Dvututru, Minn.—The steamer Nine ar- 
rived here recently from Fort William, 
Ont., with a cargo of approximately 25,- 
000 bus of durum wheat in bond and 
48,000 bus of Canadian barley for stor- 
age. 
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R MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorRK City 


RER FLO — MIL is 


oe are 





Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address? **Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHBE’A\STEPAJTENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








Igleheart Brothers, Incorporated 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
Write for Prices By the Car or by the Barrel 


Millers of pure soft winter wheat since 1856 for the family and baker trade. 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
ee a Tes 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma kia. 


City, 
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TAXES RESULT IN LOWER 
NET FOR GENERAL MILLS 


(Continued from page 16.) 
ley, Cant & Taylor, Minneapolis. 

No longer on the board are Frank B. 
Burke, San Francisco, president of the 
western division of the company; James 
S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, president of 
the southwestern division; Karl E, 
Humphrey, Minneapolis, vice president 
and treasurer; H. R. McLaughlin, Chi- 
cago, president of the central division; 
William R. Morris, Buffalo, president of 
the eastern division, and Leslie N. Per- 
rin, Minneapolis, vice president. 

Commenting on the year’s report, Mr. 
Bell said, in part: 

“While continuous and successful en- 
deavor is maintained to develop greater 
diversity of products, the business of the 
company is still largely in the food field. 
Inasmuch as people can eat only a cer- 
tain amount of food, the demand is to 
a very considerable extent inelastic. The 
volume of consumption is practically 
stable; it varies little if any from year 
to year, regardless of the prevailing con- 
ditions or ability to purchase. The bur- 
den of national expense rests heavily on 
businesses of this character, as differen- 
tiated from other industries, the con- 
sumption of whose goods is restricted 
only by the public needs, desires and abil- 
ity to pay and whose activities are im- 
measurably enlarged in war time. 

“Generally speaking, the products 
which General Mills, Inc., manufactures 
and distributes are necessary life- and 
strength-giving foods, which are as vital 
in war time as they are in times of 
peace. But the company is established 
and recognized on a basis of peace-time 
operations. It derives no benefits from 
periods of war, nor does it share in the 
transitory profits of war time. How- 
ever, in any general emergency public 
health becomes an essential factor in 
the life of the nation. And, like any 
other organization which earns its liveli- 
hood, and has its being largely in the 
United States, the company has a na- 
tional obligation to co-operate with the 
government, and to devote its facilities 
to the advancement of the defense pro- 
gram. 

“General Mills, Inc., has kept pace 
with the development of national defense 
by improving its goods and services, by 
creating new products, and thus main- 
taining its schedule of progress, growth 
and contribution to the strength of the 
nation. It has in addition dedicated its 
mechanical resources to assist in the 
United States armament program.” 

Some of the detailed figures of the 
company’s financial statement follow: 

CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 

For the year ended May 31, 1941 
Net sales—Flour, feed, cereals 

and other products .......... $126,937,773 
Cost of sales— 

Cost of goods sold (including 

$94,913 increase in inventory 
valuation reserve for com- 
modities valued at the lower 
of cost or market) and op- 


erating charges exclusive of 
charges shown separately be- 


oe RE Eee Leen Peet PT Pre $96,443,760 
a MRE Ce CET ee 42,960 
Depreciation of plant ....... 1,209,090 
Employees’ retirement system 

—Contributions including 

annual amount for prior 

hi Mee COE ERT 406,375 
Selling, general and adminis- 


CRREEVOS GEDOMES 2c cccsscses 21,962,011 


$120,064,198 


Income from operations..... $6,873,575 
Interest received, $51,770, and 
other miscellaneous income, 
$6,474, less miscellaneous de- 

GRIN. 6 ccd bth 6 Sadessvecssese 18,158 


Net income before federal 
and Dominion income taxes $6,891,733 
Provision for federal and Domin- 
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== 
name that 
has meant 


QUALITY 
BAKERS’ 
FLOURS 


for 85 years’’ 











‘“‘Made Good’’ 
Since 1855! 








COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
6 MICH. 


DETROIT 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


. 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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ion income taxes (no provision 
required for excess profits 
CARO) wccccccccvcccsescccveses 1,640,000 


Oe BOONE ons kia dcc ae edees $5,251,733 
CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Earned surplus as of May 31, 
940 





BEES sccccerssecseccewesccceces $10,781,501 
Net income for year ended May 
ii, SEE n on oeawicawesanensash< 5,251,733 
$16,033,234 
Deductions— 
Dividends: On preferred stock 
(86 per GRATO) ..cccccece $1,107,365 
On common stock ($4 per 
GRATE) ccccrccccecsevcses 2,660,216 
$3,767,581 
Employees’ Retirement System 
—Partial prepayment of 
contributions for prior serv- 
BOD . cccccccvccesecececcsecs 480,000 
$4,247,581 
Earned surplus as of May 31, 
BBE 0:60 6. 0:0.0:0:0 0:0:0:06:6.604.00 00.0.8 11,785,653 
Capital surplus as of May 31, 
1940, and May 31, 1941....... 5,398,315 
$17,183,969 
Surplus as of May 31, 1941— 
Appropriated for common 
stock repurchased and held 
im tFe@SUTY .....ceceecerees $252,044 
Unappropriated 16,931,925 
$17,183,969 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE CONSOLI- 
DATED BALANCE SHEETS 
As of May 31, 1941, 1940 and 1939 
(000’s omitted) 

w———_May 31——_- — 

1941 1940 1939 

Current assets ...... $39,001 $36,659 $37,853 
Current liabilities ... 6,417 5,428 6,861 





Working capital ...$32,584 $31,231 $30,992 
Prepaid expenses and 

deferred charges .. 1,864 1,757 1,847 
Employees’ Retire- 

ment Fund—Segre- 

gated cash ....... oe 480 
Investments, mem- 

berships, sundry 

advances, miscella- 

neous properties 

and other assets... 940 832 1,038 
Land, buildings and 

equipment, less de- 

DEOCIMCION ..ccccce 
Water power rights, 


24,370 24,370 22,599 


good will, trade- 
marks and _ trade 
MAMIOS ccccccsccons 1 1 1 


Net tangible as- 





GORE cccvcvceves $59,759 $58,671 $56,476 
PT err ete $3,735 $3,652 $3,613 
Capital stock— 

PrOterTed .ccccses 22,147 22,147 22,306 
COMAMROM ci cccccces 16,692 16,692 16,692 
DUFHTNS cc cvcccsevese 13,865 


17,184 16,180 


Total reserves, cap- 
ital and surplus. $59,759 $58,671 $56,476 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 





| = 

i % ES g z 
(~] i) o — r) 
ev ne & 
a bh <6 th 
oo Es sa ES & 

“a = a | 

ig ee ff Ek 
>» a” a” a” he 
Preferred stock Common stock 
1941 $23.71 $5.00 $6.23 $4.00 
1940 25.46 *5.75 6.61 4.00 
1939 28.92 6.00 7.69 3.50 
1938 18.43 6.00 4.17 3.00 
1937 19.29 6.00 4.46 3.00 
1936 16.15 6.00 3.40 3.00 
1935 18.27 6.00 4.12 3.00 
1934 16.63 6.00 3.56 3.00 
1933 18.33 6.00 4.13 3.00 
1932 17.17 6.00 3.93 3.00 
1931.... 16.44 6.00 3.71 3.00 
eee 20.03 6.00 4.83 3.50 
1929.... 18.86 tt4.50 4.58 $2.25 
tBefore surplus adjustments. *Repre- 


sents three quarterly dividends at the annual 
rate of 6% and one at the annual rate of 
5%. ttInitial quarterly dividend paid (ct. 
1, 1928. fInitial quarterly dividend paid 
Nov. 1, 1928. 
COMPARATIVE INCOME DATA 
(000’s omitted) 





gg 
2g 
.-# 
pee 
n = #2 n < 
| Bo eR S 
3 £ Hy 3 | & os I - 
Ee “2 9s ose, 2% 
~~ 23 4 S6 BE52 =é 
> 2 5 of ®@ O68 aa 
ao z 82 2° e28see ¢«2 
os 3 #O SS S8aa €5 
~ Nn f=} a & C 
1941 $126,938 $6,873 $18 $1,640 $5,252 
1940. 125,574 6,597 55 1,01 5 39 
1939. 121,943 7,885 81 1,515 51 
1938. 152,673 4,661 68 619 11 
1937. 159,980 5,643 45 1,382 03 
1936. 147,380 4,299 72 765 102 
1935. 143,074 4,845 114 879 175 
1934. 118,092 4,187 208 667 3,710 
1933. 83,886 4,476 334 720 4,082 
1932. 87,166 4,222 341 651 3,891 
1931. 122,746 4,274 146 547 3,870 
1930. 163,072 5,162 112 649 4,609 
1929. 123,521 4,613 120 578 4,155 


*Fluctuations in the dollar value of sales 
chiefty reflect market conditions, and do not 
indicate any corresponding variations in th: 
demand for the company’s products. tBe- 
fore surplus adjustments, and after deduct- 
ing, from 1930 to 1937, inclusive, portion 
accruing to ‘minority stockholders in sub- 
sidiaries. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


M.N.F. Protests Dietary Food Rules 


(Continued from page 9.) 


der date of April 19, 1941, on page 20, we 
stated “The Federation is on record as sup- 
porting to the fullest possible extent the 
program of prescribing in the proposed regu- 
jations a separate definition and standard 
of identity for a special type of flour to be 
designated as ‘Enriched Flour’ in conformity 
with the recommendations of the eminent 
nutritionists who appeared at the hearing.” 
And since the date upon which this state- 
ment of the Federation was made, the wheat 
four milling industry has co-operated to the 
fullest extent in the furtherance of that nu- 
tritional program designed to distribute gen- 
erally to the public this nutritionally im- 
proved product. i 

The essence of this program is to improve 
the general health of the public through the 
widespread distribution of Enriched Flour 
for general use, and it is certain that this 
purpose will be thwarted by the imposition 
of label requirements which would tend to 
limit the public appeal of this product to 
therapeutic use rather than its rightful use 
as one of the most commonly accepted food 
articles in the general dietary. 


Exception No. 3 

SUB-PARAGRAPH (3) UNDER SECTION 
2.10a(a) OF THE GENERAL REGULATION 
Is SO VAGUE, INDEFINITE AND UNCER- 
TAIN IN ITS TERMS THAT IT CANNOT 
BE MADE THE BASIS OF AN IMMU- 
TABLE STANDARD FOR JUDICIAL IN- 
TERPRETATION AND ENFORCEMENT. 

Sub-paragraph (3) of the first paragraph 
of Section 2.10a(a) includes within the term 
“special dietary uses’’ ‘‘uses for supplement- 
ing or fortifying the ordinary or usual diet 
with any vitamin, mineral or other dietary 
property.” 

We challenge the assumption that there 
is any factual basis to prove the existence 
of an ordinary or usual diet in any given 
case. 

The second paragraph of Section 2.10a(a) 
reads as follows: “Any such particular use 
of a food is a special dietary use, regardless 
of whether such food also purports to be 
or is represented for general use.’’ We sub- 
mit that it is a contradiction of terms to 
state that a food can be a food for special 
dietary use and at the same time be a food 
for general use. 

To further illustrate the point we are 
making, the first paragraph of this Section 
2.10a(a) attempts to define “special dietary 
uses’’ as “particular” uses as distinguished 
from “general” uses of food, and then at- 
tempts in the subsequent sub-paragraphs to 
set forth and define those ‘“‘particular’’ uses 
which would bring a food within the scope 
of the Proposed Regulations for foods for 
“Special Dietary Uses.’”’ Having made this 
distinction between ‘particular’ and ‘“‘gen- 
eral” uses of a food in the first paragraph, 
the second paragraph negatives that distinc- 
tion by asserting that any such “particular’”’ 
use of a food is a “special dietary use,” 
even though the food purports to be or is 
represented as a food for ‘“‘general’’ use. 


Exception No. 4 


ENRICHED FLOUR, ALTHOUGH A 
FOOD, IS NOT EATEN IN ITS RAW 
STATE BUT MUST BE CONVERTED INTO 
A BAKED OR COOKED PRODUCT FOR 
USE BY MAN, AND THEREFORE THE 
LABEL STATEMENTS REQUIRED UNDER 
SECTIONS 125.01 ET SEQ. WOULD NOT 
BE INFORMATIVE TO THE PURCHASER. 

The basic philosophy underlying the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, as it 
relates to foods, is to promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of consumers, 

Although Enriched Flour is a food for 
which, as we have stated, a definition and 
a standard of identity has been promul- 
gated by the Administrator, nevertheless it 
is not a food which can be used for human 
consumption in its raw state. Enriched 
Flour must be processed into a cooked or 
baked product before it is available for use 
by man in the form of bread, biscuits or 
other baked or cooked products. In the 
proposed findings of fact, the Administrator 
finds: 

“Information necessary in order to inform 
the purchaser of the value of a food for a 
special dietary use includes a statement of 
the dietary properties upon which its value 
for such use is based.” (Finding of Fact 
No, 2.) 

“Information required by the purchaser 
to evaluate a food for the correction of 
deficiency diseases includes adequate direc- 
tions for use.” (Finding of Fact No. 9.) 

“Information necessary for the purchaser 
to evaluate a food for special dietary use 
based on its vitamin or mineral property 
is a statement of the proportion of the 
minimum daily requirement for such vita- 
min or mineral supplied by a specified quan- 
28) of such food.’ (Finding of Fact No. 


We submit that label statements on a sack 
of Enriched Flour, made in accordance with 
the requirements set forth in the Proposed 
Regulations of the Administrator, would not 
furnish to the purchaser the information 
which is deemed to be necessary by the 
Administrator under Findings of Fact (2), 
(9) and (28); for example, the label state- 
ments on a five-pound sack of Enriched 
Flour containing information as to its vita- 
min and mineral content and the proportion 
of the minimum daily requirement for each 
vitamin or mineral contained in a specified 
quantity of such Enriched Flour, would not 
give to the purchaser the information neces- 
Sary to evaluate such food for use in the 
form in which it is consumed. 

The information which it is deemed neces- 
Sary for the purchaser to have in order to 
evaluate a sack of Enriched Flour for spe- 
cial dietary use based on its vitamin or 
mineral property, is not supplied by a state- 
ment of the proportion of the minimum daily 
requirement for such vitamin or mineral 
Contained in such sack of flour, and such 





information could only be supplied by knowl- 
edge of the proportion of the minimum daily 
requirement for such vitamin or mineral 
supplied, for instance, by one biscuit or one 
slice of bread or one piece of toast. 

It is an established fact, but not generally 
known to the purchaser, that there is a 
percentage of vitamin loss which occurs in 
the processing of flour into baked or cooked 
products and that this vitamin loss is not 
a constant but varies widely in the various 
baked or cooked products; for example, the 
loss of vitamin B,; in melba toast is very 
much greater than the loss of Vitamin B, in 
bread when both products are made from 
the same sack of Enriched Flour. Further- 
more, the vitamin and mineral content in 
one pound of Enriched Flour is not the 
same as the vitamin and mineral content 
in one pound of bread, biscuits or other 
products baked or cooked from such En- 
riched Flour because of the other ingredi- 
ents, principally liquids, used in preparing 
such products, and the purchaser has no 
measure by which he may relate the vita- 
min and mineral content in one pound of 
Enriched Flour to the final vitamin and min- 
eral content in the various foods processed 
from Enriched Flour to which other ingre- 
dients have been added. 

If the miller manufactures Enriched Flour 
which conforms in all respects to the defini- 
tion and standard of identity for Enriched 
Flour promulgated by the Administrator, 
the purchaser will have knowledge that by 
baking bread or preparing other cooked 
products from such Enriched Flour he 
will secure a product which has greater 
nutritive value than he would secure from 
a product made from plain flour. Further- 
more, in prescribing the minimum and max- 
imum quantities of the vitamins and min- 
erals both as to required and optional 
ingredients in Enriched Flour, the Admin- 
istrator has already given consideration to 
the minimum daily requirements of such 
vitamins or minerals and the proportion of 
the minimum daily requirement supplied 
by Enriched Flour. In so doing, he has 
taken all the action necessary to promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the interest of 
the consumer and further labeling is un- 
necessary. 

CONCLUSION 


The food Enriched Flour is a basic, gen- 
eral, all-purpose food of improved nutri- 
tional value for consumption by, all classes 
of consumers. It.is designed to restore 
to and/or retain in white flour, a _ basic 
food in the American dietary, some of the 
nutritional values natural to the wheat 
berry so that consumers generally may se- 
cure these nutritional values in that wheat 
flour product which is preferred by them. 


It is not being recommended, pre- 
scribed or offered to any special group 
for any special purpose. It is our 


contention, therefore, that the Admin- 
istrator has erred in proposing a _ defini- 
tion for a food for “special dietary uses’ so 
broad as to be susceptible of including with- 
in its scope the food Enriched Flour. He 
has erred, not only on the legal grounds 
noted in this brief of exceptions, but he 
has also erred in that in the case of En- 
riched Flour compliance with the proposed 
labeling requirements for a food for ‘“‘spe- 
cial dietary uses’’ would not promote hon- 
esty and fair dealing in the interest of the 
consumer. 

For brevity, we have used Enriched Flour 
in this brief as typical and what we have 
said herein with respect to the application 
of the Proposed Regulations and the Pro- 
posed General Regulation to Enriched Flour 
is intended to apply to other enriched food 
products, such as Enriched Self-rising Flour, 
etc., for which the Administrator promul- 
gated definitions and standards of identity 
in Docket FDC-21. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HERBERT J. CAMPBELL, 
Attorney for Millers’ National 
Federation. 
Dated July 24, 1941. 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


33 North La Salle 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
19, 1941, and July 20, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— -——in bond— 
July 19 July 20 July 19 July 20 

1941 1940 1941 1940 


Wheat ...... 211,966 133,528 31,155 22,896 
OOOH cicecece 43,857 24,003 eee ose 
OOGB cccaccss 4,410 2,270 432 330 
ee wesvedae 6,797 9,159 4,663 2,896 
WOPIOF 2000s 4,978 5,787 271 1,192 
Flaxseed .... 1,794 371 eas Ep 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 19 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 228,000 (278,000) bus; corn, 
1,496,000 (2,723,000); oats, 79,000 (14,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Millfeed Futures Opén Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on July 28, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








July ...... 200 75 os ee ee 
August 6,400 4,150 300 1,600 800 
September 5,800 3,700 300 4,900 200 
October 5,450 2,600 -» 4,000 400 
November 6,150 3,700 ++ 4,000 100 
December . 4,000 3,100 -- 5,400 100 

Totals ...28,000 17,325 600 19,900 1,600 


*Delivered in Chicago. 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


Daily Capacity 
Mills in Montana - 


+400 Barrels per day 
Mill in Cleveland - 


1,500 Barrels per day 


Grain Storage 


+.650,000 Bushels 


(ee ee 


| 


CO. | 


SAPPHIRE - ISIS 
GOLD CROSS 
JUDITH - MONTCO 
DAKOTANA 














COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING CO. 


General Offices 


Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


Kansas City 
Missouri 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. = 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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MILLER MILLING o0 


OCIDENT: Peay 


ER SUNBURST 


Cad Uarters: 


milled 
rom hard Western 










Wheatsju 








Minneapolis, Minn, 





SEARCHLIGHT 


SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 


Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 





PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 














Riverside Code 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8S. A. 


FIVE ghee 5 — Per Copy $12.50 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Although the large volume 
business was gone last week, enough smaller 
buyers in the market for limited periods 
to bring sales up to 98% of capacity, com- 
pared with 216% the previous week and 
33% a year ago. The wheat market seemed 
to govern buying, and when prices seemed 
to be stimulated for a short time buyers 
hurried in to cover. Other bookings made 
as small dips broke into resting offers. 

Both bakers and family buyers are facing 


a continued buying program, according to 
millers, because of the fact that most of 
them have not booked for more than 60 
to 90 days. However, action of the market 
will continue to determine buying policies. 

Sales for export scattered and = small. 
Clears not moving well, and prices about 
unchanged. Running time continues at an 
average high rate as directions come in 
freely. 

Quotations, July 26: established brands 
family flour $6.20@6.45, bakers short patent 
$5.40@5.65, 95% $5.15@5.40, straight $5.05 


@ 5.30, first clear $3.65@4, second clear $3.45 
@ 3.65, low grade $3.30@3.45. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 11 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow 
and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: 
down the state 
with 95% last 
Bakers bought 
going to the 
no exports. 
ing 28% 


Declining sales brought 

average to 60%, compared 
week and 58% one year ago. 
55% of sales, the balance 
family buyers. There were 
Operation also declined, averag- 
as compared with last week's 65% 
and 64% this time last year. Prices ad- 
vanced and closed from 20c to 40c higher. 
Quotation, basis delivered Oklahoma points, 
in 98-lb cottons: hard wheat short patent 
flour $5.80@7.20 bbl, soft wheat short patent 
$5.80@7.20, standard patent $5.40@6.80, bak- 
ers extra fancy $5.60@5.70, bakers short 
patent $5.45@5.55, bakers standard $5.40@ 
5.50. 

Omaha: Buyers still taking on supplies 
in moderate volume, jobbers and bakers 
buying in about equal volume, generally for 
120-day delivery. Mills’ trade ranged from 
80 to 250% of capacity production. Steady 
operations reflect fairly good shipping direc- 


tions on old contracts. Prices higher. Quo- 
tations, July 26: fancy short patent, f.o.b. 
Omaha, in 98-lb cotton bags, $5.65@5.85 
bbl, standard patent $5.15@5.35 bbl. 
Wichita: Sales range up to 400%, direc- 
tions good, with mills operating from 75 to 


100%; price trend higher. 
Hutchinson: Business fairly quiet. Vol- 
ume of inquiry contracted and new bookings 


few. Shipping directions not coming in 
satisfactorily. The firming market seems 
to dry up interest among small users and 


big business not shared. 


Salina: Millers report a very good demand 
the first part of the week. However, it has 
declined to a point where it is almost at 
a standstill now. Prices about 20c bbl 
higher. Shipping directions also good earlier 
in the week, but they are beginning to lag. 

Texas: Demand fairly active, 
somewhat off from previous week; 
no round lot business heard of, 
routine outlet in home territory, with fam- 
ily and bakery about equally represented. 
Sales generally 60 to 75% of capacity. Op- 
erations continue at 50 to 60% of capacity. 
Prices up 25@30c_ bbl. Quotations, July 
25: family flour 48's, extra high patents $6.30 


possibly 
little or 
but steady 


@ 6.80, high patent $5.80@6, standard bak- 
ers 98's $5.35@5.85; first clears, sacked, 
$4.50@4.60 delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Considerable activity devel- 
oped at midweek and spring wheat mills 
reported heavy sales. No round lots sold, 


but inquiry general and widely scattered, 
with sales ranging from single cars to 10,000 
bbls, bulk being for shipment within 120 
days. Bakers generally not disposed to an- 
ticipate needs beyond 120 days. 

Some credit the improved buying to a 
letter sent out to trade by Leon Henderson, 
withdrawing his original request that large 
bakers do not advance bread prices without 


first consulting him. Mr. Henderson stated 
that from information he had received, ma- 
terial costs were up apparently about %c 


on the pound loaf, and that some readjust- 
ment in bread prices might be necessary. 
This was encouraging news to the bakers, 
and no doubt helped to clear up some mis- 
givings they had as to the future. 

Clears continue very scarce and strong 
in price. Millers say they are oversold on 
most grades, and apparently can get almost 
any price they care to ask for prompt ship- 
ment. The general price level on all spring 
wheat flour is very encouraging. 

Shipping directions constitute the only 
“fly in the ointment” at the present time. 
These are not forthcoming as rapidly as 
millers would like, and lack of them con- 
tinues to limit running time. 

Sales by spring wheat mills as a unit last 
week aggregated almost 160% of capacity, 
compared with 93% a week earlier and 57% 
a year ago. 

Quotations, July 29: established brands of 
family patent $6.35@6.75, spring first patent 
$5.70@5.85, standard patent $5.40@5.50, 
fancy clear $5.10@5.25, first clear $4.90@5, 


second clear $3.75@3.85, whole wheat $5.10@ 
5.30, graham standard $4.50@4.85. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation July 29: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, 
Durum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell- 
Miller, Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and 
Whole Wheat. 


Duluth: Quotations, July 26: first patent 
$6.20, second patent $6, first clear $5.60. 


Interior Mills: Fairly good sales reported 
by some, while other companies say business 
light for season of year. But all agree 
directions not as free as they ought to be. 
However, most mills catching up with back 
orders for feed and have some to offer for 
immediate and quick shipment; result is a 
drop of $2@4 ton in the various grades, 
and indifferent demand. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Inquiries numerous, but many 
buyers decided to hold off or merely take 
on near-by requirements. This true of hard 
winters and springs, as sales scattered and 
in moderate sized lots. Soft winters, how- 


ever, more active, with a fair number of 
sales made, ranging from 1,000 bbls up to 
5,000 bbls. Family higher in price, but 


demand quiet. Spring clears continue strong 
and scarce. Quotations, July 26: spring top 
patent $5.30@5.80, standard patent $5.15@ 
5.60, first clear $4.80@5.20, second clear 
$3.65@4, family flour $7.30@7.45; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.10@5.45, 95% patent 
$4.90@5.35, straight $4.70@5.10, first clear 
$4.25@4.60; soft winter short patent $5@ 
5.40, 95% patent $4.90@5.20, straight $4.70 
@5, first clear $4.25@4.60. 
St. Louis: Practically no 
situation, Buyers refuse to come in the 
market at present levels. Inquiries rather 
slow. However, the usual car lot purchases 
show some improvement. Booking about 
equally divided between bakers, family and 
cracker trade for immediate to 60 days’ 
shipment. Fairly good demand for hard 
wheat clears, soft variety slow. Price range 
unchanged. Jobbers advise a continuation 
of buying only for present requirements. 
Shipping instructions increasing. Quota- 
tions, July 26: soft wheat short patent $5.55 
@6.45, straight $4.85@5.25, first clear $4.05 
@4.45; hard wheat short patent $4.85@5.55, 
95% $4.70@5.20, first clear $3.75@4.15, 
spring wheat top patent $5.05@5.55, stand- 
ard $4.90@5.30, first clear $4.60@5.05. 
Toledo: Sales have picked up. At the 
same time the situation is so unusual and 
extraordinary that the trade generally is 
confused. Elevators full or nearly so. An- 
derson elevator, Maumee, Ohio, embargoed, 
with bids for No. 2 red wheat down to 12e 
under Chicago September future. Toledo 
fighting against an embargo, movement of 
wheat unprecedented and further movement 
discouraged by these low bids and basis. 
In spite of the resulting uncertainty, it might 
be the right time to buy flour, if the low 
wheat prices are reflected in those for flour. 
The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c 
rate points to New York, July 25, was nom- 
inally 95%@96%c, equivalent to 10@11c 
under the close of Chicago September fu- 
ture, and has been as much as 12c under, 
during the week, with some of the mills 
and dealers not bidding on account of con- 


change in the 


gestion and threatened embargoes. Flour 
prices also nominal; soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour $4.75@4.85; locally 


made springs, high gluten $5.65, bakers pat- 
ent $5.40; hard winter wheat bakers pat- 
ent $5.30, in 98's, f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 

Cincinnati: With bakers advised not to be 
caught short on supplies and that with con- 
trolled conditions prices will go higher, sales 
nevertheless draggy and dealers continue 
to hope for a drop. There has been much 
agitation both in Ohio and northern Ken- 
tucky baking circles for a 1@2c raise on 
the price of bread, but so far there has been 
no advance. Supplies on all grades ample. 
Quotations, July 26: spring short patent 
family $6.25@6.50, spring standard patent 
$5.50@5.75, spring -first clear $5@5.25, hard 
winter short patent $5.75@6, hard winter 
95% patent $5@5.25, hard winter first clear 
$4.25@4.50, soft winter short patent $5.25@ 
5.50, soft winter 95% patent $4.50@4.75, 
soft winter first clear $4@4.25. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffale: Demand continues good; volume 
of sales, especially by the larger bakeries, 
in excess of the previous week’s rate. The 
family trade ordered fairly liberally, while 
the small and medium-sized bakeries took 
the opportunity of a lull in price fluctuations 
to round out stocks. On the whole, the sell- 
ing part of the trade seems fairly well satis- 
fied with the week’s operations and is look- 
ing forward to an encouraging business for 
the immemdiate future. First clears in very 
good demand, with supplies somewhat 
scarce. A great many inquiries from all 
over the trade. Buyers apparently watch- 
ing trends very closely and pressure from 
consumers in the way of greater purchas- 
ing now has forced many to watch their 
stocks more closely. Foreign trade light 
and routine. Quotations, July 26: spring 
fancy patent $7.70@7.80 bbl, top bakery pat- 
ents $5.95@6.05, standard patent $5.90@6, 
spring straights $5.80@5.90, spring first 
clears $5.35@5.45, soft winter short patent 
$6.15@6.25, pastry $4.95@6.05. 

New York: A satisfactory amount of busi- 
ness reported by most brokers and mill rep- 
resentatives with intermediate bakers and 
larger jobbers most active in the buying. 


Majority of sales confined to moderate or- 
ders, with a few larger contracts reported. 
Opinion was expressed that some jobbers 
bought in a reasonably good spot as their 
stocks were probably low. Bakers as a 
whole seem reluctant to buy beyond imme- 
diate needs. Kansas and springs most in 
demand, and Pennsylvania types leading in 
cake flour sales. Several tradesmen report 
severe underbidding. Clears remain fairly 
searce. Quotations, July 25: spring high 
glutens $5.75@6.20, standard patents $5.50 
@5.90, clears $5.25@5.65, Texas high glutens 
$5.60@5.80, Kansas high glutens $5.45@5.65, 
95’s $5.35@5.60, soft winter straights $5@ 
5.25. 


Boston: New business slightly better, but 
only by comparison with previous dullness. 
Several round lots of spring patents re- 
ported worked to the bakery trade. The 
balance made up of minimum car lot orders 
to bakers and jobbers alike, the latter prob- 
ably accounting for the bulk of it. Attitude 
of bakers in Boston and surrounding mar- 
kets improved by the settlement of the 
Boston bakery drivers’ strike, with deliv- 
eries to be resumed on Monday, July 28. 
Mill agents now feel that with some much 
needed adjustments in bakers’ selling prices, 
which appear to have the approval of Hen- 
derson’s OPACS, that all buyers will be in 
a better frame of mind to cover their de- 
ferred needs. It is apparent that there is a 
good chance for a wave of real buying to 
develop, since the trade is not covered very 
far ahead. Family buyers took on a fair 
amount ahead of an advance of 20c late in 
the week. Shipping directions just average. 
Prices quoted by mills advanced about 20c 
bbl. Quotations, July 26: spring high glu- 
tens $6.45@6.60, short patents $6.15@6.25, 
standard patents $6.05@6.15, first clears 
$5.50@5.60; southwestern short patents $6.05 
@6.15, standard patents $5.95@6.05; Texas 
short patents $6@6.10, standard patents 
$5.85@5.95, soft winter patents $5.45@5.55, 
straights $5.20@5.40, clears $5@5.20. 

Baltimore: Quotations steady on _ all 
grades as demand continues with little 
change; receipts, 23,625 bbls, an increase of 
3,020 bbls over the previous week. Quo- 
tations, July 26; spring first patent $5.80@ 
6.05, standard $5.55@5.75, hard winter short 
patent $5.45@5.65, 95% $5.25@5.50, soft 
winter short patent $5.70@6.40, straight 
$4.50@4.85. 

Philadelphia; Prices fluctuated within nar- 
row limits during the past week, with the 
close showing a slight net advance on prac- 
tically all grades. Little improvement to 
the demand, but the undertone generally 
firm. Inquiry in most cases limited to me- 
dium and small lots for the satisfaction of 
immediate requirements. Quotations, July 
26: spring wheat short patent $5.90@6.05 
bbl, standard patent $5.75@5.90, first spring 
clear $5.35@5.50, hard winter short patent 
$5.55@5.70, 95% $5.40@5.55, soft winter 
straights $4.55@5. 

Pittsburgh: With prices showing an ad- 
vance of 30@50c bbl, demand was limited 
to small lots. Toward the end of the 
week a booking of 3,000 bbls of Kansas 
flour was reported at a price somewhat 
lower than mill quotations. Sales of spring 
wheat were held to moderate amounts, with 
the average sized bakers being the principal 
takers. Bakers report an improved demand 
for their products and resent the action of 
Washington in suggesting that any proposed 
bread price advance be deferred. Shipping 
directions liberal. Family flour sales held to 
small lots. Little action in increased buy- 
ing is looked for until there is more con- 
fidence established as to the immediate 
future. Quotations, July 26: spring short 
patent $5.90@6.40, standard patent $5.60@ 
5.90, hard winter short patent $5.50@5.75, 
standard patent $5.35@5.45, low protein 
hard winter standard patent $5.35@5.40, 
spring clears $5.35@5.60, soft winters $4.20@ 
4.40, bulk. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: An unusual stir in the mar- 
ket, characterized by a plentitude of sales 
during the first few days when prices were 
still down was noticeable last week in the 
New Orleans territory. Towards the end of 
the week, however, prices jumped again, 
almost to the level of a fortnight ago, and 
sales dropped off. 

All during July the market has been as 
uneven as a roller coaster, although its 
graph of prices shows regular rises and 
drops. Prices now are slightly higher, 
about 5c bbl, over July 1 prices, and up 
generally 15c bbl over last week. 

Southwestern hard flour was in best de- 
mand during the flurry, as usual, and several 
long term contracts, the first sizable lot in 
weeks, were reported along with the usual 
quick sales to near-by points. 

Quotations, July 26: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.45@6.75, first patent $6.25 
@6.45, standard patent $5.95@6.20, fancy 
clear $5.45@5.70, first clear $5.20@5.40, sec- 
ond clear $4.70@4.95, hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.50@5.75, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.25@5.50, 95% $5.10@5.30, first clear 
$4.10@4.80, second clear $3.75@4.05, soft 
wheat short patent $6@6.50, straight $5.25 
@5.60, first clear $4.35@4.70. 


Atlanta: Business, with few exceptions, 
continues to suffer from that “tired feeling’ 
as majority of buyers still deem it wise to 
stay close to shore. Blenders purchased fair 
amounts of soft wheat 95% flour and then 
declared themselves out of the market. Ship- 
ping directions to them all right. Some 
fairly good sales being made to family flour 


dealers. Few orders cover 90 days, but 
many are for 30 days or less. Most whole- 
salers say they are “waiting.’’ Deliveries 
terrible to fair. Consumer demand has 


fallen off and this year supplies of local 
wheat are not being offered as the reason. 
Bakers continue to show pretty good in- 
terest, but sales are not heavy, although 
fair to fairly good amounts are being 
worked here and there. Movement of flour 
to bakers remains good. Prices advanced 
5@25c, Oklahoma family showing the great- 
est increase, and blending grades the small- 
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est. 
noted. 
Quotations, July 26: spring wheat baker 
short patent $6.30@6.35, standard paten 
$6.05@6.25, straight $5.95@6.15, first spring 
bakery clear $5.60@5.95, hard winter fam. 
ily short patent $6.15@6.30, fancy paten 
$5.75@5.90, standard patent $5.75@5.90, spp. 
cial or low grade $5.35@5.50, 959 $5.35 
hard winter bakers short patent $5.55@5.45 
standard patent $5.45@5.75, straight $5.35q 
5.65; low protein 95% $4.60@5, bulk; firy 
clear $4.55@4.95, jutes; soft wheat family 
short patent $6.20@6.35, fancy patent $5.99 


Clears were easier, but no 


demanf 


@5.95, standard patent $5.80@5.95, specia) 
or low grade $5.40@5.55, 95% $5.85; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis, $5.30 @5.55- 





soft wheat 95% $5@5.25, bulk; straight 
$4.95@5.15, bulk; fancy cut-off $4.55@4.85, 
bulk; first clear $4.30@4.65, jutes; Paci, 
Coast family short patent $6.75, fancy patent 
$6.35, standard patent $6.35, special or low 
grade $5.95; soft wheat 95% $4.50, bulk, 
e.i.f. south Atlantic and Gulf ports; self. 
rising family flour quoted 25c higher, 
Nashville: Majority of sales consist of 
few scattered car lots for immediate and 
30-day shipment; however, a_ few sales 
amounting to as much as 1,000 bbls re- 
ported for shipment as far ahead as 9 


days. Blenders not carrying heavy stocks 
and will probably book their fall require. 
ments within the next week or so if the 
market becomes at all settled. Orders from 


the South and Southeast “‘fair,’’ some blend- 
ers indicating that their orders have picked 
up nicely and others report that orders are 
slow. Bakers bought only a few scittered 
lots, as they are covered for the next three 
or four months and do not feel very friendly 
towards the market. Their business con- 
tinues exceptionally good. Shipping direc. 
tions fair to good. Prices some 15 to 20¢ 
higher. Quotations, July 26: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.80, standard 
patent $5.90@6.20, fancy patent $5.60 7@5.90, 
clears $5.25@5.60, hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.70@6.20, standard patent #5.35@ 
5.70, spring wheat short patent $6.20 @6.50, 
standard patent $5.85@6.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market extremely quiet, domestic 
business continues slow. Even with «an 1c 
differential in favor of Pacific Coast mills, 
the north Atlantic and Gulf Coast business 


is fast disappearing due to lack of shipping J 


facilities. The export situation not much 
better, sales to the Philippines and South 
America the smallest in weeks. Oriental 


business still out of the question due to our 
prices being too far out of line. With prac- 
tically all the flour sold to the Orient now 
afloat, mills are further curtailing opera- 
tions. Government subsidy remains un- 
changed, 60c on shipments to the Philippines 
and $1.35 on shipments to the Americas. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, July 
26: family patent $6.60@6.75, bluestem $5.90 


@6, straight soft white $5.35@5.50, Dakota 
$6.25@6.40, Montana $6.10@6.25. 
Portland: Freezing of Japanese credits 


July 25 found only a small amount of flour 
unshipped from the Pacific Northwest for 
Japanese account. There is a full cargo of 
flour sold to go to Shanghai, Japanese occu- 
pied territory, and it may not be able to 
move out. Mills generally are cleaned up 
on their back orders, shipments since the 
first of July being heavy and one large lot 
being sent out this past week. 

All Chinese ports with the exception of 


Hongkong are in Japanese occupied terri- 
tory, and thus the Chinese export market 
is considered closed, 

Philippine and South American buying 


was light last week, stocks of flour in both 
points are reported heavy, with considerable 
flour bought for future requirements. 
Domestic business improved during the 
week, with prices down but showing strength 
toward the close. The lower prices brought 
in a better volume of local and California 
purchases, but the Atlantic-Gulf business is 4 
still restricted by lack of shipping space. 
Export subsidies were unchanged, ‘(c to 
the Philippines and $1.35 to the Americas. 
Range of prices at the close: export straights 
$4.10, f.a.s; f.o.b. mill, all Montana $5.35@ 
5.55; bluestem bakers, unbleached $5.30@ 
5.50; bluestem bakers, $5.20@5.40; Big Bend 
bluestem $5.15@5.35, cake $6.45@6.65, pastry 
$4.70@4.90, pie $4.70@4.90, fancy hard wheat 


clears $5.15@5.25; whole wheat, 100% $4.90 
@5.10, graham $4.50@4.70; cracked wheat, 
$4.50@ 4.70. 

San Francisco: Prices steady to firm, 
enough so to create some buying interest. 
Quotations less steady, with quite a range 
prevailing on similar types from different 


mills. While most buyers are in a position 
to take on some, they are definitely in 4 
‘shopping’ mood and are trying to get by 
with the cheapest available flour, quality 
being of minor consideration. Quotacions, 
July 26: eastern family patents $8% 8.20, 
California family patents $7.80@8, Oregon- 
Washington bluestem blends = $5.15 5.4, 
northern hard wheat patents $5.20@ 5.40, 
pastry $4.80@5, Dakota standard patents 
$5.60@5.80, Idaho hard wheat patents $5.50 
@5.70, Montana spring wheat patents $5.50 
@5.70, Montana standard patents $5.40@ 
5.60, California bluestem patents $54 5.20, 
California pastry $4.70@4.90. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto: The week opened with an ad- 
vance of 10c bbl in spring wheat flour. 
This was an offset to the arbitrary re duc- 
tion of $3 ton in millfeed which had been 
put into effect by the mills to please the 
wartime prices board at Ottawa. Agitu!ion 
by farm interests in Ontario and Quebec ‘0r 
lower feed prices was the cause of tl'° 
board’s alarm. The advance in flour ma 
little or no difference in volume of sale 
Bakers, jobbers and dealers order only ** 


* they require flour for immediate needs. Qu0- 
tations, July 26: top patents $5.45 bbl, sec- 
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[| 4 summary OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
) ) 6 5.2 5. y 5. 5.15@ 6.25 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.20@ 6.50 

st patent .....ceeee 5.30@ 5.80 $5.70@ 5.85 ret Pere $5.05@ 5.55 $5.95@ 6.05 $5.75@ 6.20 $5.80@ 6.05 $5.90@ 6.05 $6 5 5 
— ne aT emhent oa &6e'0 <ise 5.60 S400 5.50 coor @Deecse 4.90@ 5.30 5.90@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.90 5.55@ 5.75 5.75@ 5.90 6.05@ 6.15 5.50@ 5.75 5.85@ 6.20 
po Seat ee ei 4.80@ 5.20 4.90@ 5.00 errs Stee 4.60@ 5.05 5.35@ 5.45 5.25@ 5.65 Tee, Tet: 5.35@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.25 coov® wees 
ic Gis untest..- 6960 £65 ....0.... 5.40@ 5.65 4.85@ 5.55 ....@.... 5.45@ 5.80 5.45@ 5.65 5.55@ 5.70 6.05@ 6.15 5.75@ 6.00  5.70@ 6.20 
= Ginter 95% patent..... 4.90@ 5.35 exes 5.15@ 5.40 4.70@ 5.20 ae ee 5.35@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.50 6.40@ 5.55 5.95@ 6.05 5.00@ 5.25 5.35@ 5.70 
nord winter first clear ...... 4.25@ 4.60 : ae 3.65@ 4.00 3.75@ 4.15 ceases. a Pere rs wees @.ues wos: 4.26¢ 4.50 --2°@ tees 
ne vinter short patent ..... 5.00@ 5.40 Se ee 5.55@ 6.45 6.15@ 6.25 Te. Lore 5.70@ 6.40 oven Eb eses 5.45@ 5.55 5.25@ 5.50 6.20@ 6.80 
poe po ter straight 1. 4.70@ 5.00 * wee oe A 4.85@ 5.25 Rei ae 5.00@ 5.25 *4.50@ 4.85 *4.55@ 5.00 5.20@ 5.40 4.50@ 4.75 5.90@ 6.20 
inter feet clear ....... 42360 660 .-:.@cc0. eee Quen. rir: re Sie eae Ess =. AeREGSAS, Geos 5.00@ 5.20 4.00@ 4.25  5.25@ 5.60 
ae flour, white .....ccereee 3.60@ 3.95 3.95@ 4.05 coer Dever oeee@ 4.25 coos@ 4.55 coer Dacee ++++@ 4.40 4.30@ 4.45 von ae nes ect Yt robe rr 
Rye flour, dark ....-++e+eeees 3.00@ 3.30 3.20@ 3.35 nae ever cone BOG ooe-@ 3.85 ocee@e cee coccee 3.90 oo @ woes ccce ores -00@ 3.75 a eee 
~ ’ s iia . to **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 

+Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco : Toron n : : ‘ 
Family patent . ” ..-$6.60@6.75 $7.80@8.00 EPOMORR secccces $6.25@ 6.40 $5.60@ 5.80 Spring top patent{ .$....@5.45 $....@5.20 Spring exports§ sovanees Ay 3d ‘sae 
Soft winter straight.. 5.35@5.50 ....@.... Montana ....... 6.10@ 6.25 5.40@ 5.60 Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.80 ....@4.70 Ont. 90% patents}. .$3.80@3.85 afc 
ST. . cedaveosie wees @asee 4.70@4.90 Spring first clear{ ae ee ee 


*Includes near-by straights. 
(Tuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 


t+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter 


wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


198-lb jutes. 


tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 





onds $4.80, bakers $4.60, in, 98's, car lots, 
net cash, track, Toronto territory, plus 70c 
bbl proc essing tax, 

With the exception of some sales to New- 
foundland and the West Indies no export 
business was reported. U. K. orders will 
keep al! mills busy till the end of August. 
No sales have been made beyond that date. 
Quotations, July 26: government regulation 
four for U. K., August shipment, 27s 3d 
per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. Montreal basis; 
September, 27s 6d. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour of new 
crop grind 10c bbl higher than a week ago, 
due in part to a forced reduction in feed 
and also to an increase in cost of winter 
wheat. Not much being sold, buyers pre- 
ferring to wait for developments when wheat 
is being delivered more freely. Quotations, 
July 26: 90% patents, new crop, bulk, in 
buyers’ bags for export, $3.80 @3.85, in sec- 
ond-hand jutes, $4.10@4.15 bbl, basis Mont- 
real freights. 

Old crop winter wheat about cleaned up. 
Little offering on market. Dealers paid 
80c bu for odd lots during the week. New 
crop being delivered more freely and shows 
better quality than the old. It is dry and 


more attractive in appearance. The crop is 
small and farmers think they should get 
more money. Some are talking of 90c. 


Quotations, July 26: best quality new crop 
winters, 80@81c bu, car lots, country points. 


Montreal: New orders for spring wheat 
flour are limited to such quantities as are 
immediately required by bakers and dealers. 
Background of British business for August 
keeps mills busy, but later months may 
not show as high a percentage of war busi- 
that demand for 


ness. There are signs 
shipment to U. K. may become more nor- 
mal. Domestic prices for springs went up 


10c bbl a week ago, due to action of war- 
time prices board in forcing a reduction of 
feed prices, temporarily for the purpose of 
supplementing supplies of feed to the farm- 
ing interests of Ontario and Quebec. Quo- 
tations, July 26: top patent springs $5.45, 
seconds $4.80, bakers $4.60 bbl, in 98-lb 
jutes, car lots, net cash, track, Montreal 
basis, plus 70c bbl processing tax. 

Sales of springs for export are limited. 
British buying authorities are not in the 
market yet for September, though mills 
have a tentative price of 27s 6d suggested 
for that month. Nominally August flour for 
U. K. is priced at 27s 3d per 280 lbs, jute, 
f.o.b. Montreal basis. The equivalent of 
these prices applies to the West Indies. 

Winter wheat soft flour from Ontario is 
beginning to interest Montreal buyers. This 
applies to the new crop. Old crop is about 
off the market, though Montreal users have 
a certain amount on hand. Since a week 
ago mills have advanced their price for 90% 
patent 10c bbl. This is due to the fact that 
the crop of this wheat in Ontario is light, 
and its quality is better than that of old 
wheat. Taxes alone call for a rising mar- 
ket. Not much business is mentioned, but 
mills are asking around $4 bbl in cars, bulk, 
Montreal. In second-hand jute bags around 
$4.10@4.15 is mentioned for track, Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand continued slow, with 
domestic trade thin and no export business 
indicated. Mills kept operating 24 hours on 
old orders and no accumulation of supplies 
Suggested. Prices firm. Quotations, July 
26: top patent springs for delivery between 


Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.20, cottons; seconds, $4.70; 
second patents to bakers, $4.50, car lots, 


basis jute 98’s; cottons 10c more; processing 
tax 70c bbl extra. 


Vancouver: The new crisis in the Pacific 
Tules out export trade in flour and the do- 
Mestic hard wheat flour picture is dull. 
Prices were advanced 10c bbl during the 
week, but there was no rush to stock up 
and little demand is anticipated until about 
September. Cash car quotations on first 
Patents in jute 98’s are now $5.30, while 
bakers patents are quoted at $5, plus 70c 
Processing tax. Ontario pastry flour has 
ee up 30c bbl, being quoted at $6.65 plus 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





t Quotations Tuesday, July 29 

Minneapolis: As expected, the heat wave 
brought about improved demand for bran; 
this grade is now very scarce and fully $1 
ton higher, with sales reported as far east 
as Buffalo territory; mixers showing a little 
more interest; still a little scattered inquiry 
for future shipment, but bids not acceptable; 
heavier feeds plentiful and moving rather 
plowly; spread between bran and red dog 





bran $24, std. midds. 
$27, red dog $28.50. 
Bran $22.75@23, gray shorts 


has narrowed to $4; 
$25, flour midds. 

Kansas City: 
$25.50 @ 25.75. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for bran, 
but only fair on shorts; prices declined $1 
on bran, $2 on mill run and $3 on shorts. 
Quotation, basis burlap bags, carload ship- 
ments, del. Oklahoma pts: bran $1.25@1.30 
per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.30@1.35, 
shorts $1.35@1.40. 


Omaha: Demand only fair, edge off the 
market; bran $22@23, brown shorts $24.50, 


gray shorts and flour midds. $25.50@26, red 
dog feed $29.50. 

Wichita: Good; trend firm; 
to limited; bran $22.50@23, mill 
@ 24.50, shorts $25.50@26. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend weaker; supply 
low; bran $22.50, mill run $24, gray shorts 
$25.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend sharply lower; supply 
and demand about evenly matched; std. 
bran $22.50@23, gray shorts $25.50@26, 
basis Kansas City. 

Fort Worth: Only fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; wheat bran $26.40@27, gray 
shorts $29.40@30, white shorts $37@38, car 
lots, del. Texas com. pts. or Galveston do- 
mestic. 

Chicago: Slowed up, 
supply not burdensome; spring bran $25.50 
@26, hard winter bran $25.75@26, std. 
midds. $27@28, flour midds. $30@30.50, red 
dog $31@32. 

St. Louis: Bran $25.25@25.50, pure bran 
$25.50@25.75, gray shorts $28.25@28.50, 
brown shorts $27.75@28, red dog $30.50. 

Toledo: Somewhat weaker and off in 
price; soft wheat bran $25.50, mixed feed 
$28, flour midds. $32, std. $29, Toledo sec- 
ond clear none to offer. 

Cincinnati: With a slightly lower trend 
in prices, demand good on bran and gray 


supply fair 
run $24 


quiet; trend lower; 


shorts; supplies still very limited; no quo- 
tations offered on red dog; bran $28.50, gray 
shorts $31.50@32, brown $30.50@31. 

Buffalo: Good; trend steady to firm; sup- 
ply light; bran $28.50, std. midds. $28.50, 
flour midds. $31.50, second clears $38.50, red 
dog $32.50, heavy mixed feeds $32.50. 

New York: Good; trend steady; supply 
fair; bran $31.75, std. midds, $32.85, flour 
midds. $36.75, red dog $36.75. 

Boston: Demand light and in all cases 
for near-by needs; offerings plentiful from 
domestic sellers, and there are some attrac- 
tive offerings on bran from Canadian mills. 
Generally, however, offerings from that 
source light. Buffalo quoted midds. $1 
below the West, but the latter was $1 lower 
on bran for lake and rail shipment. Domes- 
tic quotations lower. Spring and winter 
bran $32.50@33.50, std. midds. $33@33.50, 
flour midds, $34@34.50, red dog 

Baltimore: Fair; trend easy; supply am- 
ple; std. bran $28.25, pure soft winter bran 
$28.75, std. midds. $29, flour midds. $32; red 
dog, $32.50. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend easier; sup- 
ply fair; bran, std. $30.75@31.25, pure spring 
$31@31.50, hard winter $31@31.50, soft win- 
ter nominal; midds., std. $32.50@33, flour $35 
@35.50; red dog, $35@35.50. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spring bran $29.90, red dog 
$34.40. 

Atlanta: Dull; trend unsteady; supply 
ample; bran $31@32, gray shorts $33.80@ 
34.75, std. midds. $33.75@34, rye midds. 
$32.75 @33.25, red dog $39@41. 

Nashville: Demand lighter as near-by 
pastures coming out after the recent rains 
and feeders have sufficient requirements at 
present; prices lower; bran $28@29, std. 
midds. $31@32, gray shorts $32@33 per ton 
del. Nashville. 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply fair; 
$26 @27. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
July 23 ..... 98 99% 102% 104% 96% 98% cece coee 91% 93% 
Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
July 24 sos On 103% 106% 108 99% 100% eee eaee 95 96 
July 25 ..... 101% 103% 106% 107% 99 100% seen eeee 95 96% 
July 26 ..... 101% 104 107% 109% 100% 101% cee. week 95% 96% 
July 28 ..... 100% 102% 106% 108% 98% 100% eeee soee 93% 96 
July 29 ..... 101% 104% 106% 108% 99% 101% eee aees 95 97 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. : Closed Aug. Sept. 
July 23 ..... eaes 82 84% 8 75 77% sees rr 54% 54% 
July 24 ° 82 85 88% 75% 77% oes sens 54% 54% 
July 25. ° 85 85% 89 74% 76% ° es 54% 55% 
July 26 ..... es 86 90 74% 76% ° - 54% 55% 
July 28 ..... eee eee 73% 75% . ° 54% 55% 
July 29 ..... eevee onas oeee eeue 73% 75% . eaee seae 
r CORN OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
July 23 ..... 66 68% 73% 15% 66% 68% 34% 36% 31% 32% 
Sept. Dec Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
July 24 ..... 68% 71% 75% 78 68% esee 37% 39% 33% 35% 
July 25. -- 68% 71% 75% 78% 68% 37% 39% 33% 35% 
July 26 ..... 69% 71% 76% 78% 68% 39% 40% 34% 37 
July 28 .. 69% 71% 75% 78% 68% cove 38% 40 34 36% 
July 29 - 69 71% 75% 78% 68% exes 38% 40% 34% 36% 
RYE an FLAXSEED BARLEY 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
wly 83 ....- 56 57% 50% 51% 180% 182 180% eevee 38% 40 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept Dec Sept. Dec 
July 24. - 58% 61% 52% 55% 181% 184% 181% ever 40% coos 
July 25 .... 59% 62% 54% 57% 182 185% 182 ee 40% ° 
pe eee 63% 66% 57% 60% 183% 187% 184 a eee 41 ‘Eee 
July 28 ..... 63% 67% sece 61% 185% 188% 185% eoee 41% esee 
July 29 ... 65% 69% 59% 63 188% 191% 188% ee 41% ° 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from 


the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran .....cccccees $25.50@ 26.00 $24.00@.... cone Moves SesosQasee Bice ORE 
Hard winter bran ....... 25.75@26.00 ....@.... 22.75@23.00 25.25@25.50 oe cece 
Standard middlings* ..... 27.00@28.00 25.00@.... «+++@....  27.75@28.00 «+» @28.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 30.00@30.50 27.00@... 25.50@25.75 28.25@28.50 ....@31.60 
Red dog ..... ee oseese 31.00@32.00 28.50@.... coeeQ@eces «++»-@30,50 ....@32.50 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston - Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran ...--.-eeeee- $....@28.25 $30.75@31.25 $32.50@33.50 $....@.... oees cows 
Hard winter bran ........ «+++@...- 31.00@31.50 wre rte rr ee sce dee 
Soft winter bran ........ ..--@28.75 ....@.... 32.50@33.50 ....@28.50 28.00@29.00 
Standard middlings* ..... ....@29.00 32.50@33.00 33.00@33.50 30.50@31.00 31.00@32.00 
Flour middlingst ........ ....@32.00 35.00@35.50 34.00@34.50 31.50@32.00 32.00@33.00 
Red Gog ....-eseeuee coeee ovee@32.50 35.00@35.50 ....@35.00 ....@.... cous cece 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .......+. $..++@25.00 $....@26.00 $....@29.00 


{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


@ 26.00 coos @eeee 


«+++ @24.00 e+e. @26. 
¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 


Portland: Std. mill run 
$28.50, shorts $29.50, midds. $32. 


Ogden: Milifeed demand continued geod, 
with offerings scarce on a rising market. 
Offerings reported booked pretty well ahead, 
with firm trend predicted. Quotations up 
50c. To Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran 
and mill run $28, blended $28, white $28.50, 
midds. $34.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run $33, 
blended $33, white $33.50, midds. $38.50 per 
ton. California prices: red bran and mill 
run $34.50, blended $34.50, white $35, midds. 
$41, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed 
prices for San Francisco shipments quoted 
50c under Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
very limited; Kansas bran $34, local midds. 
$38, local mill run $32.50. 


San Francisco: Market very firm due to 
lack of offerings; demand slow and sales 
confined to few scattered cars; Kansas bran, 
$33.50@34; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $32@ 
32.50, blended $32.50@33, white $33@33.50. 
Oregon-Washington: red mill run $32@32.50, 
std. $32.50@33, white $33@33.50, white bran 
$33.50@34, midds. $35.50@36, shorts $33.50 
@34. Montana: bran and mill run $33.50@ 
California: blended mill run $32.50@33, 
white $33@ 33.50. 


Toronto; Domestic demand is somewhat 
inactive while exporters are taking all the 
Canadian feed they can get. The wartime 
board at Ottawa changed the basis of ex- 
ports vs. domestic sales suddenly during 
the week and this is now 50-50. In other 
words mills must reserve one half of all 
feed production for sale to domestic buy- 
ers. Mills do not believe the home market 
can absorb that much feed, but are carrying 
out the board’s order. Another week will 
show which view is right. Quotations, July 
26: bran $25, shorts $26, midds, $29 ton, for 
domestic delivery, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freight basis, shipment within three days of 
order. Export prices: bran $30, shorts $31 
ton, basis Montreal, 

Montreal: Quotations, July 26: 
shorts $26, midds. $29 ton, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal territory. For ex- 
port to U. S. another $5 ton is obtainable. 

Winnipeg: Demand good for eastern Can- 
ada and United States account; bulk of sup- 
plies easily absorbed; western domestic trade 
very poor; bran $24, shorts $26, Man. and 
Sask; Alta, bran $21.50, shorts $23.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; prices firm since 
fixing order made by Ottawa a fortnight 
ago. Domestic sales still fairly good, with 
stocks ample to cover immediate needs; 
bran $25.80, shorts $27.80, midds. $28.80, and 
feed flour $30@31 (nominal). 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 


$27.50, bran 


bran $25, 








Minneapolis: Buying during week done 
mostly by car lot trade; orders for 1,000 
or 1,500 bbls exceptional. Prices strength- 
ened, creating a little interest, but did not 
bring in as much business as millers had 
expected. Shipping directians not as plen- 
tiful as they were. Pure white rye flour 


$3.95@4.05 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $3.75@3.85, pure 
dark $3.20@3.35. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10@1l5c. Sales 


and shipping 
$4.25 "bbl, medium 
meal $3.85. 

Chicago: Demand a 
although sales chiefly in one and two car 
lots. Directions fair; white patent $3.60@ 
3.95, medium $3.45@3.75, dark $3@3.30. 

Cincinnati: White $4.25@4.50, medium 
@4.25, dark $3@3.75. 

Buffalo; Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dark $3.85, medium $4.35, white 
$4.55. 


instructions good; 
$4.05, 


pure white 
dark $3.60, rye 


little more active, 


$4 


Baltimore: Prices unchanged; demand 
about steady; rye flour, dark to white $3.70 
@4.40 bbl; No. 2 rye, 65@70c bu; rye stock 
in local elevators decreased only 57 bus 
during the week to a total of 144,274 bus. 

Philadelphia: Trade slow and the market 
lower last week, with offerings more lib- 
eral; white patent, $4.30@4.45. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.10@4.40, medium $3.90@4.15, dark $3.15 
@ 3.30. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.80@4.90, me- 
dium dark rye $4.65@4.85, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.50@5.60, Wisconsin white patent 
$5.75 @5.85. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


INDIANA SALESMAN WANTED 
Kansas mill with fairly good distribu- 
tion established in Indiana requires 
direct state salesman. Full time job, 
appropriate salary and expense. Give 
full record and references first letter. 
Confidential. Address 5138, The North- 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade, 

















Kansas City, Mo. 





a 
- 


JANTED BY MILLING COMPANY—OP- 
erator for small packaging machine; must 


be familiar with Pneumatic, Stokes & 
Smith and Delta Seal bag and package 
equipment. State age, experience and 


salary expected. This job offers a good 
opportunity for capable operator. Address 
5146, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


| comenneneneimmanteiaemaeaimendl Vv i eeeeneemtemmanianianmaansll 


POSITION WANTED—BY THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller; have real knowledge 
in getting high class results; low costs 
and maintenance in 150- to 400-bbl plant. 
Box 104, Humansville, Mo. 














WANTED—POSITION AS SALES REPRE- 
sentative in Michigan or adjacent terri- 
tory for bakery and jobbing trade; thor- 
oughly experienced, good background and 
training; clean record and industrious; 
married and in excellent health; salary 
and expenses. Address 5141, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLS FOR SALE 
q v ] 


FOR SALE—SMALL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill; wheat storage capacity approximate- 
ly 40,000 bus; large warehouse storage; 
rail and truck facilities; price on inquiry. 
First National Bank of Belleville, Ill. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 

I—PEERLESS BATCH MIXER, 1,000-LB 
capacity; motor driven, with V belts; 1— 
Kureka batch mixer, 1,000-lb capacity, 
belt driven; 1—Union Special sewing ma- 
chine; 1—80-bu Monitor corn scourer with 
ball bearings; 2—4x17 N & M sifters; 4—4x 
22 N & M sifters. F. W. Mann, Box 67, 
East St. Loufs, Ill. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
ieeeeieenenememmemmanmenal Vv 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 25, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000'’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 























MORONS: o.0420-0:98 78,429 619 1,045 902 

Private terminals 1 eo 8 3 

TE wascnres 78,430 619 1,053 905 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,540 ‘+ 34 21 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

PREOTS sk vévccee 18,329 1 3 oe 
OCREPORI 2 ccccce 2,617 
VICtOTIR cccccses 994 os oe ae 
Pririce Rupert ... 1,208 es as oe 

TORS esccces 119,119 620 1,089 926 
TORE GOO osccens 110,154 1,383 900 1,047 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,765 158 447 477 
Pacific seaboard.. 49 ee 5 1 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

Vators ..ceesee 13 











WOTORS cc nsisce 6,827 158 452 478 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— 





EMG tecccsens 6,348 135 121 187 

| PPPererrre 14 6 167 80 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VWRCOTE cccccece 19 ee ee . 
Pacific seaboard.. 225 ee 5 

OCANS cc ccicess 6,605 141 293 267 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1940-July 23, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..207,420 6,666 19,607 12,628 
Pacific seaboard... 7,957 a+ 214 119 
Churchill . 113 ee oe 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 


Vators ...cecee 8,282 1 112 220 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1, 1940-July 23, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..207,725 7,406 21,242 12,566 


Pacific seaboard... 5,156 oe 229 120 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOROTR cccccves 3,283 1 251 210 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain” in the United States July 
26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ...... 686 ae ee oe 
eee 2,215 - - 
BUTE ccccccece 5,954 382 1,632 
Chicago ........ oe -» 1,868 oe 
Duluth ...cceee% 11,366 os +s 97 
NOW TOP cccese 3,045 mit 17 52 
ee | SPP 487 ° ve es 
Philadelphia .... 472 o« 
CORBIS cccvccsses 737 ee 
3 ae 24,962 382 3,517 149 


July 19, 1941 


--- 25,449 361 3,480 271 
July 27,1940 .... 


13,707 75 2,499 1,210 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 

ures for the previous week: 
Week ending— 
July 19 July 26 
Five WMS cove cv ccessetecs 16,460 13,127 





76 MADISON AVENUE 


VITAMIN ASSAYS— ANALYSES 


FOR FLOUR MILLERS—BAKERS 


LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








P. B. Hawk, Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Specialists in 
VITAMINS 


Control Assays of Enriched Flours 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological Methods 
Chemical Methods 
Fluorometric Methods 








Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 26, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletinf, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 

Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Chicago ...... 200 1,849 2,588 1,127 104 
Co ee -. $8,703 6579 88 77 
Indianapolis .. ee 818 362 372 6 


Kansas City .. +» 2,760 25 154 ee 
Milwaukee ... 14 137 940 34 55 


Minneapolis 5,506 278 609 766 
GHRBMG ccccces -. 2,574 81 ‘ 
POOTIG vececese 40 319 768 204 4 
Sioux City ... es 115 48 40 29 
St. Joseph ... - 672 38 152 os 
St. Louis ..... 131 999 169 210 8 
Po eee ° 1,244 os ee ee 
oe 385 20,696 5,876 3,174 1,049 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 24 966 97 14 13 
Boston ....... 25 rT oe 2 ee 
Galveston ..... e° 180 o% ee e° 
New York ... 93 334 72 14 oe 
New Orleans.. 24 oe 101 20 os 
Philadelphia .. 28 174 38 2 1 


TOGA cacces 
579 22,350 6,184 3,226 1,063 

Last week 544 26,902 6,694 2,628 882 

Last year .... 606 20,784 6,058 1,410 144 
*407,000 bus bonded. 


Grand totals. 


SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 108 245 2,287 342 29 
Duluth ...... -. 2,424 869 128 19 
Indianapolis .. ‘0 119 300 58 e 
Kansas City .. 142 1,630 343 62 ee 
Milwaukee ... 9 1 322 4 38 
Minneapolis .. 111 971 446 401 213 
Omaha ..cccse os 377 910 60 ee 
MEE 25 166 449 48 
Sioux City .... oe os 118 2 
St. Joseph .... ee 126 41 30 es 
St. Louis ..... 105 683 79 68 il 
Wichita ...... -* 260 ° . 

BOtRs occcce 500 7,002 6,164 1,203 310 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... es 16 «©6103 oe ee 


New York .... eo 811 495 
Totale wecses 
Grand totals, 500 7,829 6,762 1,203 310 

Last week .... 472 8,752 5,138 1,033 248 

Last year ..... 492 9,021 3,826 596 143 
*16,000 bus bonded. tSome allowance 

should be made for duplications. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending July 26, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Minneapolis .. 144 14 43 81,284 268 
oo ae 50 10 4 -- 399 23 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 26, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


Minneapolis eae “s+ 8,150 6,000 
Kansas City .. 2,275 1,100 5,250 3,450 
Philadelphia .. 480 380 200 oon 
Milwaukee .... 120 20 4,680 300 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Trade in these goods quiet; 
prices have risen in sympathy with grain. 
Rolled oats $2.80 in 80's, jute; oatmeal $3.45 
in 98's, jute, mixed cars, Ontario pts. 

Winnipeg: Demand slow; supplies only 
moderate; no new export business. Rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $2.90 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 27 at $2.30 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $1.85 per case; 48-0z packages $2. 
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BISCUIT MAKING IS UNDER 
LICENSE BY FOOD MINISTRY 


Lonvon, Eno.—Under date of July 4 
the Minister of Food made an order 
which provides that from Aug. 4, 1941, 
no person or undertaking shall engige in 
the manufacture of biscuits, rusks or 
crispbreads, as defined by the order, un. 
less licensed by the ministry. 

Biscuits are defined in the order as 
including biscuits wholly or partially 
covered with chocolate, wafers, rusks, 
crispbreads, oatcakes and matzos, but not 
including medicinal biscuits (other than 
diabetic biscuits) or biscuits used for 
feeding animals, or dried bread used in 
making sausage meat, meat roll or other 
similar products. 

Manufacturers who produced any of 
these products during the year 1940, but 
whose output in that year did not exceed 
12 tons, are excluded from the scope of 
the order until their output reaches that 
amount in the 12 months, beginning from 
the date in which the order comes into 
force, or in any succeeding period of 
12 months. 

This will mean that many small bak- 
ers who make biscuits at present will 
have to stop the practice, which will be 
a loss to them and to their customers. 
The increasing control of all kinds of 


foodstuffs hits hard both ways, but one - 


knows the whole idea is the conserva- 
tion of supplies. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: A little business reported, 
mostly in secondary grades and flour, but 
at most unsatisfactory price levels. Ap- 
parently what business is accepted is on a 
basis well below mill limits. New durum 
crop may have been affected adversely by 
heat wave, so cash durum and futures re- 
flect strength. Fancy No. 1 semolina and 
durum fancy patent $5.65@5.80 bbl, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; secondary No. 1 $5.3(0@ 
5.50, and granular $5.15@5.25. 

In the week ended June 26, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 70,957 bbls 
durum products, against 64,720 in the pre- 
vious week. 

St. Louis: Prices, advanced 5@15c; sales 
and shipping instructions fair; first grade 
semolina $6.45, granular $5.90, No. 3 $5.70, 
durum fancy patent $6.45. 

Chicago: After several weeks of dullness, 
some business reported; buying not general, 
but several agents report a few round lot 
sales; No. 1 semolina, $5.65@5.90. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; su)- 
ply ample; No. 1 $6.55, durum fancy patent 
$6.55, macaroni flour $5.60, first clear $4.75, 
second clear $4.15, durum granular $5.95. 


Philadelphia: Market dull and easy, with 
offerings ample; No. 1 durum _ semolina, 
$6.45 @ 6.60. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply adequate; No. 1, $5.80@6, 
bulk. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date July 26, and corresponding date of a 








year ago: 
r—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -——Oats——, -—Rye—, -—Barley— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
| Pree rer err ee 6,275 721 257 157 8 22 144 7 1 2 
BBORtON .ccccccccccccces ee oe -. 2,264 es ee es ee ee ee 
Buffalo TTT Te tee 6,971 3,095 6,618 787 550 373 421 1,181 227 336 
BMORE ccvcccccevece 242 156 ee 23 oe es 8 - us 57 
CGE acces ceccccesee 12,927 12,402 8,395 6,231 2,148 533 1,699 1,111 324 324 
Pee ve os 193 ee oe ee 199 e6 oe 
SIE 4 6 0.66 8'6-0 08 e004 0 134 65 2 2 4 5 2 2 140 110 
SEL ph ccs dcveceneden 23,807 18,420 1,887 2,797 192 22 635 2,018 763 315 
OTe Werte wcccccvsces 10,527 11,250 455 42 89 134 1 7 135 6 
Galveston 1,272 3 es os ie os 
Hutchinson 9,424 . 3 es ee oo 
Indianapolis ........... 2,546 1,136 1,166 386 297 55 174 218 ° 
ee 38,425 41,305 2,418 919 31 4 264 377 81 ee 
ree 2,685 1,351 1,075 1,133 56 66 126 715 669 1,006 
Minneapolis ........... 31,277 14,388 4,138 2,794 982 355 3,056 2,505 2,574 2,223 
New Orleans .......... 1,645 129 336 153 eé 228 win is oe 
Pee 532 39 127 179 16 11 44 126 74 ee 
pT TEE ee ° 99 257 ‘5 we 16 es +» ua 19 
GOR, 0.000 cessesesecs 10,245 8,514 8,404 5,760 90 10 26 206 66 6 
WUE SEREPER EL 1,314 718 46 152 o* 53 es .s 22 379 
ee 1,372 485 317 48 16 12 100 1 4 4 
WE, BMD i ok 00 ic seve ces 7,895 8,338 921 419 189 80 4 10 10 61 
Blown City ..cccsccvevss 742 00 1,311 1,196 38 81 12 16 19 2 
Bt. JOGOPR 2 ciciccsccce 5,189 6,304 1,289 684 136 105 7 14 3 4 
Wichita ...cccccccccces 8,160 5,273 - - 1 oe 3 an 2 : 
GOMER cece cccdccevvece 62 es 249 70 _ we ae ion oe o. 
LOMB cccccccccosscces ° 671 605 ° 571 - - ee ee as 70 
Totala ..ccccsccees 189,653 146,289 39,861 24,711 4,843 2,165 6,718 8,714 5,114 4,914 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 
The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 














t one - 


. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Pteffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 















DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR USE IS 
SHOWN IN POWER SURVEY 


A recent report by the United States 
Department of Commerce shows that 
there are 20,054 motors installed in plants 
of the flour and other grain mill products 
industries. These have an aggregate 
horsepower of 386,051. Of the total num- 
ber, 16,353 are driven by purchased en- 
ergy: power for the remainder is gen- 
erated in the plants. 

The report includes a breakdown of 
the types of prime movers used in these 
industries. Of the 2,123 plants reporting, 
344 operated with steam engines, 100 of 
which were used to drive generators. 
Total steam engine horsepower was 69,- 
896. ‘There were 37 steam turbines re- 
ported, 22 of which were driving genera- 
tors. Horsepower total of the turbines 
was 24,437. 

Diesels and other types of internal 
combustion engines constituted the great- 
est single group of prime movers. ‘There 
were 659 diesels, with a total horsepower 
of 67,045. Diesel-driven generators num- 
bered 137. Other types of internal com- 
bustion engines totaled 351, 38 of which 
drove generators. 
had a total horsepower of 16,332. ‘The 


Engines of this type 


report revealed that there are 781 hydro- 
turbine and water wheels, 91 of which 
drove generators. Total horsepower was 
51,157. 

In a summary, figures pertaining to 
a continued trend toward the electrifica- 
tion of industry were given. Installation 
of electric motors had increased 30.8% 
over the between 1929-1939. 
The rates of increase in the use of the 


decade 


two classes of electric motors (those 
driven by purchased energy and _ those 
by energy generated within the plants) 
were shown to be nearly the same— 
31.2% and 29.9%, respectively. The pro- 
portion of the total motor horsepower 
run by electric energy generated within 
the plants in 1939 was approximately the 
same as in 1929—35% and 35.2%, re- 
spectively. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PACKAGE PROBLEMS 
CHANGE CLASSIFICATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—The All-America 
Package Competition led packaging into 





a new phase with the announcement of 
the complete revision of its categories 
by Charles A. Breskin, publisher of Mod- 
ern Packaging magazine, which sponsors 
the competition each year. 

The change in classifying entries was 
dictated by the disappearance of certain 
package types, the absorption of others 
and of essential packaging materials by 
the National Defense machinery. These 
trends within the packaging industries 
made the retention of old divisions no 
longer possible. 

Entries have been classified by indus- 
try instead of by package type. For- 
merly a package was entered as a bottle, 
jar, tube, set-up box or the like. Now 
it will be entered according to the in- 
dustry in which it is produced and mar- 
keted. It will be a bakery product, con- 
fectionery product, meat product, ete. 

The new categories will re-emphasize 
the competitive aspect of packaging. 
Packages will be competing against. the 
same opposition they find on the market. 
The effect wanted will be taken into con- 
sideration by the judges, and the price 
range of the merchandise will be con- 
sidered. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Ti, B. Beminchh AGM sso oon dc coe ok veil h06:60.00 000 OR SFT 
Capital Deposited tn U.. B......s.ccccccscccscsees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 








FLOUR 
FEED 


709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 


routed via the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








Crown Milling Co. 
Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 


W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR ww SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange. New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbavd *!"'"3% 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY —xanp'wacatriorss BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
rey | i eTT 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 














D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 











Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 4:0 Bierators in aanitobe, COMPANY LIMITED 
r 872 Country Elevators 
SPILLERS LIMITED High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch Winnipeg 
2 e 
Millers of the CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED | 
wiiawnwnuneteEG ee VANCOUVER i 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. omen. OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER | 
and Manufacturers of BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG | 
PROVENDER anD RALANCED Manufacturers and Importers 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK COTTON JUTE 
ah Pf Ap ee BURLAPS AND TWINES 
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and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 























~ JUTE 


a 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


f -* Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











<——=F OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo >A 


JUTE BAG Ss COTTON [| ana’ 
BAGS . BAGS 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 





MONTREAL SINCE 1857 
wi N N I P E G OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











Sete 00 ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA ee aes oe "MERCHANTS ‘IN CAN 





AND 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address 
| “HASTINGS’ 
| Montreal 


camnt aves 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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Flour Brands 
-... "ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 





Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


wigt -“GLENORA” Eo ‘kine osones V. 
:“FAMOUS” me 4 
atari dl 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COS IMITED | 





\ | Canada’s oldest and largest millers 
‘es ' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
‘ Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
4 1 Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL . 
_ ( ‘ : — *\._ MONTREAL 
Rea a a Hemme mm et mn ale ee ee \ Sut SOOT 
i 2s TORONTO 5 
5 
theta | Saeremeeameasnss I A ei Oe ciiaemiaieentill ie ieetineseetecentl eceeemetinaal 
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Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 














PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CASH FARM INCOME 
ADVANCING SHARPLY 


Higher Loan Levels, Government Support 
ef Dairy and Poultry Products, Con- 
tribute to Strength 

Wasuinecton, D. C.—The marked in- 
crease in consumer incomes, the higher 
level of loans on basic crops, and the 
support of prices of hogs and dairy and 
poultry products under the lease-lend 
program, are all factors contributing 
to a prospective sharp increase in cash 
farm income for 1941, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. Some 
costs are also rising, and farm wages in 
particular have gone up sharply. 

During the first five months of this 
year cash income from farm marketings 
was 14% higher than in the correspond- 
ing pt riod of 1940. Present prospects 
are for a relatively high level of agri- 
cultural production in 1941 which, to- 
gether with the probable trend of farm 
prices during the remainder of the year 
and cash farm income to date, indicates 
that the total cash income from farm 
marketings in 1941 may be as much as 
$10,000,000,000. In 1940 the cash income 
from farm marketings totaled $8,357,- 
000,000, Should the present prospects 
for income in 1941 be realized, it would 
be the highest for any year since 1929, 
when income was $11,200,000,000, High- 
est recorded farm income in the past 30 
years was $14,400,000,000 in 1919. 

Government payments during the first 
five months of 1941 totaled $303,000,000, 
compared with $385,000,000 in the first 
five months of last year. However, it is 
probable that for the remainder of the 
year government payments will not be 
greatly different from those for the cor- 
responding months in 1940, and for the 
year as a whole may total nearly $700,- 
000,000. Thus cash farm income, includ- 
ing government payments in 1941, may 
amount to about $10,700,000,000 this year, 
compared with $9,123,000,000 for 1940. 

The estimate of cash farm income for 
1941 includes income from farm market- 
ings, income from commodities already 
placed or to be placed under loan, and 
government payments during the calen- 
dar year 1941. In addition, farmers are 
realizing some income through the re- 
demption of wheat and cotton placed 
under loan last year, and this is also 
included in the total estimate of income. 

The estimate of the quantity of farm 
products to be marketed during the cal- 
endar year is based upon the June 1 fore- 
cast of production of winter wheat, the 
condition and average acreage of other 
crops on June 1, and present prospects 
for the sale of livestock and livestock 
products during the remainder of the 
year, and assumes a normal movement of 
crops and livestock to market. Should 
the marketing of 1941 crops and livestock 
this year be earlier or later than usual, 
the cash income from farm marketings 
for the year might be higher or lower 
than is now contemplated. The esti- 
mated prices of farm products take into 
account the prospective supplies, loans 
on basic crops, and assumes continued 
improvement in domestic demand for 
farm products through the remainder of 


e 1941. 


Income from the sales of wheat, cot- 
ton, hogs, wool and dairy and poultry 
products through 1941 is expected to 
show the largest percentage increases 
over 1940. The new loan rates on wheat 


@ “Te approximately 35¢ bu higher than 








the loan rates prevailing last year, and 
at 85% of parity the new loan rate on 
cotton will be 41,@5c lb higher than in 
1940. These marked increases in loan 
rates may result in increased income from 
these two commodities of about $500,000,- 
000. The higher loan rates on rice, to- 
bacco and corn may also result in some 
increases in the income from these com- 
modities. 

While very little of the 1941 crop of 
corn will come under loan during 1941, 
the prospective higher loan rates have 
been a factor in the marked rise of corn 
prices during the past two months, and 
the higher prices, if continued, will result 
in a substantial increase in income from 
the 1940 crop remaining to be marketed. 
Some increase in income is also to be 
expected from the prospective crops of 
soybeans and flaxseed, and the higher 
prices of corn and wheat may be accom- 
panied by some increases in prices of 
other grains. Because of the loan rates, 
the income from crops in 1941 is likely 
to be more dependent on the volume of 
production than in normal years. Con- 
sequently any improvement or deteriora- 
tion in crop prospects from those pre- 
vailing in mid-June is likely to be re- 
flected in the income from crops during 
the remainder of the year. 

The income from livestock and _live- 
stock products during 1941 may increase 
more than the income from crops. Mar- 
ketings of all livestock and_ livestock 
products except hogs are expected to 
show substantial increases over those in 
1940, and the decline in marketings of 
hogs is likely to be much more than offset 
by the sharp increase in prices. 

On May 15 prices of hogs were 53% 
higher than on the same date last year 
and, as a result of the increase in de- 
mand and the price stabilization pro- 
gram, hog prices during the remainder 
of 1941 are expected to average substan- 
tially higher than a year earlier. Prices 
of most livestock products also are sub- 
stantially higher than a year earlier, 
which, together with the prospective in- 
crease in marketings, is expected to re- 
sult in a substantial increase in farm in- 
come from these products. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BETTER PLANNING SEEN FOR 
GRAIN MOVEMENT, STORAGE 

MitwauKker, Wis.—With each terminal 
market having its own committee check- 
ing on storage and transportation, the 
movement of grain and storage is better 
planned than ever this year, according to 
Harry Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, discussing the approaching grain 
movement here. 

“Within the next week or so consider- 
able old grain will be moved out of the 
elevators to make room for the new crop, 
a big one, that is already beginning its 
inward trek from the West and South- 
west. 

“Under present conditions, with cargo 
and railroad freight cars urgently need- 
ed, no one is going to use box cars and 
ships for storage,” he pointed out. 

Railroad tonnage from the Milwaukee 
area in June jumped more than 30%, 
paced by the heavy grain, beer and dairy 
shipments. 

The Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change reports that Milwaukee has an 
all-over elevator storage space for 30,- 
345,000 bus of grain and corn. Of this, 
7,605,000 is represented by the shipping 
elevators, reported to have _ reduced 
stocks to 4,800,000 bus. 
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bin «-: Hood 


FLOUR 


ys 


From the Wheatfields 


of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: Vancouver 





Cable Address fobinh ’ Montreal . . . Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Pr 














R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 














Special Service to Flour Mills on 





Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, ‘'‘GILLESPIE,” SypNry 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 





Company 





TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Vanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hifi, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, I. 





















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


































CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 

















White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WuHeEatT 


FLOUR 
The J. C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 





















Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 


PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 

























B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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RISKY 


“Now that I’m getting fat and gray- 
haired, I have to do all the housework.” 

“Can’t your husband afford to have 
a maid come in?” 
“He can, but I can’t.” 

¥ ¥ 
TWO, PLEASE 

May—I went walking in the park with 
movie usher last night. 
Fay—Did he talk shop? 
May—Yes, every time he saw an empty 
bench he said, “There’s room for two 
over there.” 


r) 


¥ ¥ 
OR SO IT SEEMS 

Visitor—Say, some of these taxicab 
drivers are good. Why, they can turn 
around on a dime. 

Native—Yes, but they charge 50c for 
doing it. 

¥ ¥ 
DOUBLE TALK 

Down South a Negro woman was buy- 
ing eggs in a store run by another Negro. 

“Is dese aigs fresh?” she asked. 

The salesman replied, “I’se not sayin’ 
dat dey ain’t.” 

To which she countered, “I ain’t askin’ 
ye ain’t dey ain’t, I’se askin’ is dey is.” 

¥ ¥ 
THE LAST STRAW 

A Scot was engaged in an argument 
with a conductor as to whether the fare 
was 25 or 30 cents. Finally the disgusted 
conductor picked up the Scot’s suitcase 
and tossed it off the train just as they 
passed over a bridge. 

“Mon!” screamed the Scot, “it isn’t 
enough to try to overcharge me, but now 
you try to drown my little boy!” 

¥ ¥ 
ON A ROUTINE TRIP 

The irate parent stormed up and down 
the room before the trembling suitor. 

“Do you mean to say,” he shouted, 
“that you came to my office to ask for 
my daughter’s hand? I might as well be 
frank with you and tell you that you 
could have saved yourself a journey.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” sighed the suitor, 
“I had another message to deliver in the 
same building.” 

¥ ¥ 
PERSEVERANCE 


It was a toss up whether Johnny went 
to church or played golf—and he had to 
flip a coin nine times before it turned 
golf. 

¥ ¥ 
HO, HUM 

Student—Let’s cut classes and take in 
a movie, 

Second Student—Can’t do it, old man. 
I need the sleep. 

¥ ¥ 
THE RIGHT MAN 

Salesman—Boy, I want to see someone 
around here with a little authority. 

Office Boy—Well, I have about as lit- 
tle as anyone. What is it you want? 


1521 N. 16th St. 


July 30, 194) 


EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


5 4, WisDom 


FLOUR. 













A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. [If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 





NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CC. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MON’. 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














“| Atlanta FULTON . Dallas 
S Sm RTT | BAG & COTTON Fy Ara 


MILLS 


ai Minncapolis New Orleans 
Kansas City, Kan. 


- 

\ 

= 
BOHgSAaSaAaSagGHAagari 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


@[NIAGARA! cnc 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING cmt a 


RICHMOND at gr a aa co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 


2 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 








P. O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. OC. 


Also at BrisToL, SouUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFast, DUBLIN and CorRK 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Feuchureh Street LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ““DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


vant Second Patents and First Bakers 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





ROSS T.SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 
PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’”’ London. 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 


68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 
LEITH 
GLASGOW 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

Oriel Chambers, 
14 Water Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R, Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘‘OTTOMADSEN”’ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,'’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


GLASGOW 


50 Wellington Street 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | 





Samples and offers solicited 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW,C.5 . 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrp1um,”’ Utrecht 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘FLORMEL,"’ Oslo 


S. LUND 


P. O. Box 626 Cables: ‘“LUNEX” 
OSLO, NORWAY 


GRAIN - FLOUR 
AGENCIES WANTED 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘"Mosr1.” 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 



















ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, Ill 






960 Montana 















Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]TLOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 















AMERICA FoRE BLD@. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 














F. & R.’s 


GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 
American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, 
cago, l 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

Louis, etc. 

Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. 
Bowersock M. & P., Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


% Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 

Canadian- Bemis" Bag Co., Ltd., Winnl- 
peg, Vancouver 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 

Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon... 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .. 

Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co.. 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.. 

Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Coleman, David, Inc., 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 

Columbfa Chemical Division, New York, 
N. Y¥. ° 

Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... 

Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 

Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England 

Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..cccccccece ecccccccccce 

Crawford & Law, Glasgow, "gcotland. 

Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.... 

Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba 


D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ° 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y¥ 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
De Witt Hotels 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 
Dickinson, W. V., New York 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 
Tenn. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Ine., Yukon, Okla.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Lta., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Yi cccccccccccccces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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EK Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Bsa 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, 
First National Bank in St, Louis.. 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. occ recccccccccccces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. ¥. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort. Morgan, 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 

MN grade, Mont, ° 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . .-Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

Neb. 

Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 

Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, 


H Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. e 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow... ° 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 

Kansas City, Mo. ...... ee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International —e Co., Minneapolis. . 


Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP, Gi, BAMOD, WO. 20 0ccssctecee 
Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio..........e00% 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ...... 
Joseph, 1. S., Co., Inc., 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Lil 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., ‘Kansas City, 
Mo, ... ecccccccces 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia eecccccce 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 








King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man... 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

Koerner, John E., & Co,., Inc., New Or- 
leans, La, 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y...seeseeees 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.......+++.+ 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods ranean Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ecccccccccce 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Flour Mills Co., Salina, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, MassS......+. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. ..... eeccccccces 
Léken & Co., A/S, "Oslo, Norway.... ° 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway. eccccccccccees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind..... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ee eee 


NV McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 

McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh... 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bcotland .nccccccccccccscsevescesccccs 

Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 

Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto... 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 

Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 

Mason, Fenwick & en Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Meelunie, N.V. Als. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J.. 


Mid-Kansas ee Rees Clay Center, 
Kansas 


mia. ~West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
Pa. eeecece 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D.. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls. . ee 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, MO. cccccccces 

Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 

Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 

Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 


N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
VELI@, Ni. J. cccccccccccccccccccces 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
Ms: BG 6466506408 065006 060400088806 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Tho ccccccecs 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas .ccccccccccces ecccccccce 
Newton (Kansas) Milling ‘& Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
DOR, SEO sc cvcawesrdocseeesticsodeces 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ° 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .. 


eee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TORE, GOR cccccccccccccccececvece 
Oliver Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Men teceeces 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. 


eeeee 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas eecccccccee 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg. . 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago eenes 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.......ccccsece 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


MO. cccccccccccccvcccsccccccccces 
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Red hfe Milling Co., Fergus Falts, 
Minn. .. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man, eecccceecers 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y 

Riegel Paper Corp., New York 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Jaw, Sask. 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England 

Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Sunapee, 
Scotland eevee ecccccccces : 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. 7" Minneapolis... 

Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 


S St. Joseph (Mo.) oe Labora- 
tories, IMG. ccccccccccce . 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills. Co., “Lta., Mont- 
real, Canada ....ssccccese 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., 
Leia, Me. ccccccccccccccccceccece: 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo....... 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
AMstralia ..ccccccccceccce 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansis 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.... 
Shevelove, J. J.. Newark, N. J. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicag< 
Simonds-Shields-Theis ome Co., Kar 
sas City, Mo. cccccccccces 
a Sewing enema Co., one York, 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & "Grain. 
L6G., LOREM, TRB. cccoscecsecsce 
Smyth, Ross T., & 7, Ltd., London. 
England ......... 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York oceece 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.. 
Superior venesreenyed Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, eecccccccees 
Superlite Co., Dallas, OS 5 046053.04-6% 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New 
York, N. ¥. .. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Teicher, Sydney J., New York, 'N. ¥.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8., New York City 
—") Ernst & ‘Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D.. 
Twin one eaeoqupnied bce Minneapolis, 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill ° 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MaR. ccccccses PTETITELrrrri ir 
Urban, George, Milling Co. be "Buffalo. ee 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. .cccccccccccccccccess 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, ......cceeeeeeeees 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Til... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical oe .» Rich. 
MONG, VA. .cccccccccccces rerrre 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson 
KANSAS cccccccccccccccccccccccececs 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark. 
N. J. cccccss oeeeeees- Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .. Great Bend, 
Kansas ......++ eeeccccccccesccess 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling GRiccvce 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
Daliem, OTGZGR cocccccccccsvccccse 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand =——- 
ida, Mich, :...cccccccccce . 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. ° 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
COTO, TI, ccrcccccccccccccccscessevess 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Westerm Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. .........se008: 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md...........-: 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. + 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio........- 
Wiaense Chemical os Inc., New York. 
Wisconsin Milling Co., be "Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf. Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... oe 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Tlimois .......ccccsceseeeee 





